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CLEAR WOOD LACQUER 
In Gloss, Satin or Flat 


IS THE BEST 


for All Classes of Furniture 
BECAUSE 


It makes the most durable, most beautiful natural finish 
obtainable. Its cost per gallon is as low as the cheaper grades 
of lacquer—its building power double. It is fool-proof and 
handles easily and rapidly, 


DHRLAK-R 


Does not bridge, sag, craze nor peel and rubs or polishes like 
finest varnish. 


The Dhrlak Lacquering System 
Includes all lacquer enamels, sealers, crystal, crackle, and 
lacquers, bond coats, underlaks, lacquer undercoats and 
thinners. 


Write for Information and Trial Quantities. 


BRANCHES 
CHICAGO 


Newyork PHILADELPHIA 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAI. FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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FrRom THE 
Fpiror’s 


WIDOW 
S OPPORTUNITY 


year gets under way, 
evidence from various 
sources points to the fact 
that a number of newly 
developed and improved 
finishes are about ready to 
make their appearance 
in a big way. What is 
new in materials includes improved lacquer primers, new 
stains, fillers, sealers and thinners; also finishes that promise 
greater protection to surfaces covered, finishes that involve 
fewer coats and finishes which will produce new and striking 
decorative effects—some for wood and some for metal. Com- 
plete information about these new finishing materials and 
how to use them effectively and economically will appear in 
future issues of INDUSTRIAL FINISHING. 

New developments and improvements in the mechanical 
equipment for use in industrial finishing operations and pro- 
cesses are also due to make their bow to the industry. These, 
too, will be described and illustrated in INDUSTRIAL FIn- 
ISHING. 

This timely information, together with feature articles, 
short articles, questions, answers and comments submitted by 
trained technical men and experienced practical men at work 
in various lines of modern finishing—all this material, pre- 
sented briefly and clearly, will keep INpustRIAL FinisHinc 
readers informed continuously about the things that are of 
greatest interest and value in the industrial finishing line. 
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IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


SHELLAC VARNISHES 


We are manufacturing a SPECIAL SHELLAC 
AND LACQUER COMBINATION SHELLAC 
VARNISH for furniture manufacturers for a 
base which binds and holds the lacquer to the 
wood forever—it costs less than pure shellac 
and does all you ask of it—rubs—polishes— 
sands—and above all, it’s a real binder—it holds 
your lacquer firmly. Send for a working 


sample. 


Represented in Virginia and North and 


Wiltshire 


JAMES W. BYRNES 
SHELLAC COMPANY, Inc. 


Street New York City 


BLEACHED SHELLAC 


South Carolina 


E. G. STRIETER 


Blvd. High Point, North Carolina 


STOCK CARRIED IN HIGH POINT 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Motor Car at 
Mew York SHOW 


Notes on finishes and color decorative effects characteristic of 1929 


models exhibited at the 29th Nati F bile 
Show in New York City in 


By George D. Hirst, Inc. 


RT, not so much science, 
marks the greatest advances 
in 1929 automobile design. Beauty 
is the keyword. Line or silhouette 
and color are important, but color 
has been subdued and restrained. 
The brilliant enthusiasms of pre- 
vious years have been tempered 
by moderating influences. Garish 
tones are taboo. Such color fami- 
lies as blue, gray, slate and tans 
are popular. There is a decided 
leaning towards black, which 
while it shows dust, looks smart 
in contrast with chromium plat- 
ing. Nickel plating, as an auto- 
mobile finish for exposed metal, is 
relegated to the limbo of 1928. 
Chromium is almost impervious to 
rust and weather stains and is 
easier to keep polished. 


At top of page, a Stutz Sport Sedan with 
custom body by Le Baron. 


Cadillac; La Salle; Lincoln 

Three Cadillac and two La 
Salle models are shown in the 
Grand Central Palace, with many 
more in the Hotel Astor and at 
the Uppercu Cadillac showrooms. 
At the Grand Palace, Cadillac has 
a five-passenger Imperial landau 
cabriolet, body by Fisher, in black 
with chrome-plated wheels. Also 
a four-passenger sport phaeton, 
body by Fisher, in polished alumi- 
num and green. 

La Salle shows a convertible 
two-passenger coupe; body by 
Fisher, in colors of blue moss and 
apple blossom. Also five- 
passenger town sedan in green, 
and a seven-passenger Imperial 
in two shades of maroon, with 
silver leaf striping and chrome- 
plated wheels, both with same 
wheelbase, engine and make of 
body. 
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Visitors at the show see five 
representative Lincoln bodies 
mounted on the new chassis. All 
of the exterior trim is of chromium 
plating, applied over the nickel 
finish, to give greater durability. 
A new Berline by Judkins is on 
display. The lower body panels 
of the Berlines, the fenders, chas- 
sis and wheels, are painted 


Packard De Luxe 8 Sport Phaeton. 


green-gray deep, while the upper 
portions and moldings are in syca- 
more green. The body has a strip- 
ing of green. The wire wheels 
are gray-green. The town sedan 
has upper and lower body panels 
of burlwood brown and moldings 
of chestnut brown dark, with win- 
dow reveals of bisque buff. The 
fenders and chassis are painted 
chestnut brown dark. 


Packard; Duesenberg; Peerless 

A practically unlimited choice 
of color and upholstery combina- 
tions is offered by Packard. A 
feature is the radiator fronts, 
which have been lacquered to 
match the color of the body. All 
external metal parts are chromium 
plated. The open cars are at- 
tractive. Packard has succeeded 
in endowing its cars with swank 
and spirit without painting them 
in garish colors or loading them 
with unnecessary trappings and 
gee gaws. The cars are finished 
tastefully in single tones of warm 
out-door brown, blues and grays, 


Body, wheels 
and bonnet in light gray; Chassis parts, body and 
bonnet moulding and louvre doors, diamond deep gray. 
Fine stripe on body, moulding and wheels diamond 
white. 


with leather upholstery to match. 

The Duesenberg convertible 
roadster, by Walter M. Murphy 
Co., is one of the outstanding de- 
signs. Body is in rich black, re- 
lieved by a narrow chromium plate 
body molding. Wheels, head 
lamps, radiator shell, bumpers 
and running board strips are also 
in chromium. 

Two sedan models 
by Peerless and a 
roadster are being 
shown. Finish is 
dustproof, weather- 
proof lacquer in a 
variety of colors, 
with all nickel parts 
in non-tarnishing chro- 
mium plate. 


Nash; G-Paige; 
Gardner 

Color leads the list of the new 
Nash features, with 16 new blend- 
ings in practically every shade. 

Graham-Paige model 837, the 
largest of the line, has special de 
luxe features of interior trim and 
equipment. Genuine walnut win- 
dow and wainscoting panels, the 
latter having pewter inlays and 
special panels worked in the fabric 
on the doors, are among its ef- 
fects. 

The series numbers, “120”, 
“125”, and “130” refer to the 
wheelbase lengths of the cars by 
Gardner; the variety of the new 
offerings is indicated by the fact 
that in the three series there are 
16 body styles and more than 50 
color combinations! You can get 
your own favorite color without 
any trouble! 


Reo; Erskine 
Models on the new Reo included 
in the exhibit of the Reo Motor 
Co. are a standard sedan, painted 
in a light brown, and a sport coupe 
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painted in maroon and robin red. 
Other models of Reo Flying Cloud 
include: A sport sedan painted in 
bayberry green and trimmed in 
figured green broadcloth. The 
wheels are cream and the fenders 
black. A two-passenger sport 
coupe, the body painted in maroon 
and black, with a wicker belt. 
There are six wire wheels, the 
spares being carried in fender 
wells. The wheels are cream and 
the fenders black. A semi-sport 
brougham, painted in two tones 
of blue, dark blue below the belt 
and light blue above. The up- 
holstery is of rich blue mohair. 
The five wire wheels are cream 
and the fenders black. 

The appearance of the body 
lines of the Erskine is accentuated 
by a new molding treatment which 
flows in a curve from the wind- 
shield down to the lower corner 
of the hood. Emphasizing the low 
appearance of the bodies is a 
broad molding at the belt line, 
finished in colors that are con- 
trasted to body lacquers. 


Chevrolet; Ford 


All the new Chevrolet models 
are provided with a lustrous finish 
and each has its own color combi- 
nation. The color combinations in 
the 1929 Chevrolet line are com- 


Right: Dodge 
Sport Sedan. 


pletely new. The _ convertible 
landau is finished in brown with 
gray belt and striped in orange. 
Window moldings are in gray and 
upholstery is in mohair. The 
coach is finished in gray with gray 
belt, and is striped in ivory. The 
window moldings are of gray and 
the upholstery is in blue corduroy. 

The coupe is finished in blue 
with a blue belt. The stripe is in 
scarlet and the window mountings 
are in blue. The sedan is finished 
in green with green belt, ivory 
stripe and green window moldings. 
The upholstery is in green cordu- 
roy. The sport cabriolet is fin- 
ished in blue with blue belt, ivory 
stripe and window moldings of 
blue. It is converted into a sport 
car by lowering the top. The two 
open models, the phaeton and the 
roadster, are of different color 
combinations. 

The phaeton is finished in green 
with green belt, ivory stripe and 
green moldings. Gray is the domi- 
nant color note reflected in the 
roadster. This is set off by a gray 
belt, red stripe and gray mould- 
ings. The top is easily lowered 
and a boot for the top is provided. 

The Ford Town Sedan shown 
privately is of the three window, 
four-door type, and the body is 
longer than any of the passenger 
cars in the Ford line. The 
lines are long, low and 
straight, emphasized by the 
belt molding which starts 
at the radiator and encircles 
the body. The several color 
harmonies in which the car 
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Moon 6-92 Windsor White Prince Roadster in a 


steel gray color scheme. 

is offered are given touches of 
brightness by the nickeled head- 
lamps, radiator and door handles. 
All interior hardware—door 
handles, remote control handles 
and window lifts—are of scroll 
design and finished in bronze to 
correspond in color harmony with 
the trimming. The Station Wa- 
gon is longer, lower and roomier 
than any previous Ford of this 
type. The body is of natural 
wood finish. 


Rochester’s Motor Car Show 
of 1929 


Magnificent splendor of deco- 
rative effects graced the opening 
of Rochester’s 2ist Annual Auto 
Show which opened on January 
21 and continued through the 
26th. Around a glittering back- 
ground of the most gorgeous auto- 
mobile creations ever presented to 
a waiting public, was woven a 
Spanish motiff with orange and 
black and blue as the dominant 
colors. 

Color seems increasingly im- 
portant, and never before have the 
colors been richer or more pleas- 
ing to the eye. Looking them over, 
it is difficult to decide just what 
tint, shade, tone or hue will be 
the most popular, for the show is 
a veritable rainbow of colors, all 
seemingly different. Two toned 
cars do not seem quite so popular 


as a year or So ago, 
but the combina- 
tions, when used, are 
invariably pleasing 
to the eye. Some 
of the cars have 
hood and cowl in a 
dark tone, and the 
body of the car in 
a lighter tint. 


Subdued Colors 
One thing that 
strikes the visitor is that color, 
if anything, shows an improve- 
ment over previous years. While 
colors are still brilliant, on the 
whole they seem somewhat more 
subdued, and fit more pleasingly 
into the picture, whether that be 
a city street or some beautiful 
woodland spot. 

Then too, color harmony has 
been more carefully worked out 
and this makes the car of 1929 
even more beautiful than ever be. 
fore; many of the color combina- 
tions have been borrowed from na- 
ture itself, by the enterprising 
manufacturer. 

Black fenders and aprons, once 
so popular, have been discarded in 
favor of colored surfaces that 
match the body. It is evident 
that close attention has been paid 
to striping in order to enhance 
the lines of the present day car. 
Body lines also have come in 
for much improvement. These 
improvements, together with the 
wonderful color effects, make the 
motor car of 1929 something that 
we will feel proud to possess.— 
Arthur J. Owen. 


Berry Bros.’ New Lacquer 

Berry Brothers, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
announces the development of a new 
airplane tested char lacquer for avia- 
tion use. The Berry Brothers Labor- 
atory has submitted this char lac- 
quer to many severe tests and now 
considers it particularly satisfactory 
for aviation requirements. It is 
called ‘517 Char.’ 
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ways this 


sanding sealer 


save MONEY 


for THONET BROTHERS INC. 


No slaves to custom, potent Thonet Bros., Inc. 
measures facts sternly...accurately, and uses them 


1 This Sanding 
* Sealer sells at a 
lower price than good 
shellac. Of course you 
can buy substitute 
shellacs or film scrap 
lacquer sealers forless 
money than the price 
of Zapon Sanding 
Sealer No. 1038. But 
what good craftsman 
would think of ruin- 
ing his reputation by using “sure ruin,” 
cheap materials. 


Sanding Sealer No. 1038 is a good quality, 


genuine pyroxylin lacquer. The reasons why 
it sells at such a low price 
are: 1, because we can make 
it on amass production scale; 
2, because we want a big 
volume of business. The first 
reason is explained by the 
fact that this product can be 
used on all types and grades 
of furniture. It is not like a 
finish coat lacquer which 
must be produced in limited 
quantities due to special requirements for 
gloss, body, color, etc. The second reason 
is a frank statement of fact. 


2 It’s easy to see how this way saves 
* money in production. A time record 
will show that Zapon Sanding Sealer No. 
1038 dries in one third the time of shellac 
and can be sanded in one half the time. The 
last means a big saving. 

The substantial body of Sanding Sealer 
No. 1038 assures perfect filling. Its adhesion 
is good. It offers a perfect base for varnish 
or lacquer. 

Read how Mr. Geraci, Efficiency Expert, 
and Mr. Winter, Factory Superintendent, 
of Thonet Bros., the largest bentwood 
chair manufacturers in the world, find out 
and use facts. 


Fact-measurer GERACI 


Padding Zapon 1038 


3 They tested 

* Zapon Sanding 
Sealer No. 1038 thor- 
oughly in production 
—and discovered a 
new use for it. They 
found that Sanding 
Sealer No. 1038 pads 
easier and detter than 
shellac. Easier be- 
cause it flows under 
the pad and fills with- 
out trapping air; better because it flows on 
more uniformly; and since it sands easier, 
there is no danger of cutting through and 
rubbing through the stain. 

The pad is made of tightly 
rolled, washed cheesecloth. 
It should be about 114” thick 
and 7” long. The sealer is 
placed in a Mason jar to 
prevent evaporation. This 
sealer is padded by using the 
forward stroke only. 

Send in for a free generous 
sample which will be shipped 
promptly from our nearest 
branch office. The coupon saves time and 
will save you money. 

No slaves to custom, Thonet Brothers 
Inc. measures facts sternly, accurately—and 
uses them. Several hundred foremen fin- 
ishers have tested — measured — and are 
using Zapon Sanding Sealer No. 1038—to 
good advantage. 


Tue Zapon Co., Stamford, Conn, 
Gentlemen: Please send free sample Sealer No. 
1038 and prices, 1.F.F. 


Fact-user WINTER 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Foreman Finisher calls attention 
to several different methods of 
using lacquer, including its use 
over shellac and under varnish; 
also thinning lacquer, sanding 
the lacquered surface and fin- 
ally rubbing and polishing lac- 
quered furniture 


LACQUER APPLICATIONS IN 
Furniture 


By John H. Hamilton 


AN Y MANUFACTURERS 

are using a thin coat of 
shellac as a first coater over the 
filler, before applying the final 
coats of lacquer. This coat of 
shellac fills the pores and depres- 
sions in the wood and furnishes 
a good foundation for subsequent 
coats of lacquer. It also protects 
the filler from the lacquer sol- 
vents, helps to keep the filler from 
shrinking, and eliminates the 
danger of bleaching or bleeding 
through. 

Many lacquer manufacturers 
recommend that lacquer coats be 
used entirely over the filler, but 
I find it satisfactory to use a 
good first-class sheliac, cut to the 
proper consistency to make a thin 
coat so as not to cause orange 
peel, and then follow this with the 
necessary lacquer coats. This 
will give a remarkably even and 
full-bodied finish. 


Lacquer as an Undercoater 


Some firms are using one or 
more coats of lacquer as under- 
coats, followed by one or more 
coats of varnish. This gives a 
beautiful finish when completed 
and saves considerable time in 
the drying of the undercoats, 
without sacrificing any of the 
body or beauty of the varnish 
finish. In spraying these lacquer 
undercoats, it is best to reduce 
the lacquer to the extent of about 
one quart reducer to each gallon 
of lacquer. 

Some piano manufacturers are 
using three or more coats of lac- 
quer to replace varnish for build- 
ing up the surface coat of varnish; 
this coat is then rubbed and 
polished. A great deal of valuable 
time and space is saved by this 
method, and a highly satisfactory 
finish is obtained. 

Where it is desired to reduce 
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IMPERVIOUS PRODUCTS 


Pyroxylin Lacquers 


Finishing Varnishes 

Baking Enamels and 
Japans 

Protective Coatings 


An Impervious Lacquer, Varnish or Japan 
is especially made for a specific purpose for 
finish on Wood, Iron, Steel or Aluminum 


UNIFORMITY — 
QUALITY — 
PERMANENCY 


We maintain a complete and practical bak- 
ing, spraying and finishing department with 
trained operators for demonstrating and to 
assist in solving problems of baking, spraying 
or finishing your own products. 


Your Inquiries Solicited 
IMPERVIOUS VARNISH COMPANY 
Manufacturers Industrial Finishes 
General Office — 421 Wood Street 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAI. FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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the lacquer, be sure to use a good 
lacquer reducer obtained from 
some reputable firm; do not, un- 
der any circumstance, use de- 
natured alcohol, naphtha, or ben- 
zine. The two last named work 
contrary to nitrocellulose and will 
probably throw the material out 
of solution, causing it to become 
a thick mass. Alcohol will pull 
moisture from the atmosphere to 
itself and as this is an enemy of 
nitrocellulose, it may cause pre- 
cipitation and produce a blush or 
gray film. 


Lacquered Novelty Furniture 


A lacquer finish is used by prac- 
tically all manufacturers of break- 
fast-room furniture. One or more 
coats of a paint undercoat or 
enamel undercoat are generally 
used, and these undercoats should 
be allowed to dry overnight 
before succeeding coats are 
applied. 

Any decorations, stripes, or an- 
tique effects should then be put 
on the work with japan colors of 
the shades desired. This coloring 
should be allowed at least five 
hours to dry, after which one or 
more coats of clear lacquer may 
be applied as desired. After the 
final coat has dried overnight, it 
can be rubbed with pumice and 
oil or water, and, if polishing is 
desirable, it can be polished with 
rottenstone, and oil, or with any 
regular polishing preparation. 

It is well to remember that dur- 
ing cold weather the finishing 
room should be kept well heated 
at all times, to prevent the lac- 
quer coats from becoming chilled, 
and to aid the lacquer in flowing 
out smoothly. A temperature of 
from 70 to 75-deg. F. should be 
maintained. Lacquer should 
never be applied at a temperature 
below 70-deg. F. 


Plastic Finish—Stipple 
Figuring 

Plastic finish is becoming very 
popular in all finishing fields. 
Plastic is used for wall decora- 
tions, furniture and novelties. It 
is very heavy in body, its consist- 
ency being about the same as 
soft putty. It is easy to apply 
and dries to a tough and durable 
film over night. When applied on 
wood or metal, a primer is desir- 
able to give proper adhesion and 
satisfactory working qualities. 

The plastic is applied either 
with a heavy bristle brush or a 
putty knife. The next operation 
—the formation of the character- 
istic raised stipple figure—is very 
important. Using a round stencil 
brush about 1-in. in diameter, the 
finisher places it perpendicular to 
the surface and rotates it to the 
right, lifting it as he does so. 
Then he places the brush (always 
keeping it perpendicular to the 
work) alongside the first mark, 
and rotates it to the left, raising 
it again as he does so. 

This procedure continues until 
the entire surface is finished. The 
finish is allowed to dry over night 
or, for quick service, it may be 
baked if conditions permit for 1% 
hours at 300-deg. F. When the fin- 
ish is completely dry and hard, 
the finisher sands down the high 
sharp nibs, dusts off the surface 
and it is ready to be decorated 
with polychrome colors. He lets 
this finish dry for two or three 
hours and then smuts them with 
colors ground in japan or oil. The 
final result is a remarkably beau- 
tiful finish—Jos. M. Verderosa. 


President of Impervious Varnish 
Co., Dies 
Charles Edward Pope, of of 


the Impervious Varnish 
puaeh. Pa. died Wednesday, Jan. 9, 
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INDUSTRIAL FINISHING 


CoLors AND 


Trem Uses 


Naming a number of different standard colors and explaining how to 
mix certain colors to obtain the desired tints, shades, 
tones and hues 


By J. K. Cooper 


N ORDER to be able to mix 

colors and mix them without 
waste, one must have a knowl 
edge of the colors and the tints, 
shades, tones and hues they will 
make when used. For instance, 
consider the reds that are com- 
monly used: These include Vene- 
tian, Tuscan, Indian, and burnt 
sienna, and for the finer decorat- 
ing and tinting work, we have 
American and English vermillion, 
crimson, scarlet, alizarine, perma- 
nent carmine and many others. 


Each of these colors has a dif- 
ferent tint when mixed with 
white. Some are never mixed 
with white but are used for glaz- 
ing color over a ground coat. 
Some reds are blue in hue while 
others are yellow. To learn the 
hues of each color one should 
experiment with these by mixing 
until he gets the proper tint or 
shade fixed in his mind. 

Venetian red is a dull color, 
but the most permanent of reds— 
Tuscan—is a similar color but of 
a brighter tone, and it is perman- 
ent to the sunlight when well 
made. 

Indian red has a bluish hue. 
Vermillions are brilliant in color 
but not as permanent or non- 
fading as the other reds. Some 
vermillions have a yellowish cast. 
American vermillions are made 
from lead, while English and 
other vermillions are made from 
a copper base, and contain sul- 
phur; they cannot be mixed with 


all kinds of materials. One of 
the most common stumbling 


blocks a mixer finds is the mixing 
of purple and violet. 

Of course, red and blue ought 
to make purple, but which hue? 
Venetian red and Prussian blue 
mixed together make a dull mud 
color; Venentian red is too dull, 
while the blue has a greenish cast 
to it. When mixing purple, use a 
red with a bluish hue and a blue 
with a purple hue; such colors 
are crimson red and ultramarine 
blue. The same holds for mixing 
a bright and vivid green. A yel- 
low with a greenish hue, like 
lemon yellow, and a blue with a 
greenish hue are the best, like 
Prussian. 

For mixing orange, select a 
yellowish red and a reddish yel- 
low such as medium chrome, and 
vermillion red or scarlet. Many 
other colors are ground in paste 
form with different binders. We 
have colors for outside work 
ground im linseed oil, glazing 
colors ground in oil, colors for 
automobiles and finer work 
ground in japan; and water stain 
with glue binder. These are 
called distemper. For water color 
work, another article will take 
up a list of colors of the various 
kinds menioned. 


BLACKS 
Coach English blue 
Ivory drop Carbon black 
Lamp black Black iron oxide 
GREENS 


Chrome—-light and medium 
Forest—light, medium and dark 


Bottle Bronze 
Olive Emerald 
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BROWNS 


Raw and burnt sienna 
Raw and burnt umber 
Brunswick brown 
Vandyke brown 


LAKES 

Alizarine Carmine 
Crimson Geranium 
Green, light Mauve 
Orange ose 
Olive Green, dark 
Blue Scarlet 

WHITES 


Flake white (white lead) 
Zinc white (zinc oxide) 
Cremnitz white (white lead) 


Glaze colors include a very dif. 
ferent line of color. These are 
ground in oil and are transparent. 


YELLOWS 
Brown, pink 4-~ 
Indian yellow 
w sienna 


lake 
Yellow lake, light and deep 
GREENS 
light and 


ee Malachite 
Green lake, perma 
nent Emerald 
Sap Vert-Emerande 
Blue green Verdigris 
BLUES 
Cobalt Ultramarine 
Italian Chinese 
Verditer Steel 
REDS 


Alizarine crimson Crimson 
Alizarine lake Carmine, No. 40 
Florentine lake French carmine 
Scarlet lake Rose madder 
Asphaltum Vienna rose lake 


Permanent vermillion, light and deep 
Geranium lake, yellowish 
Permanent turkey red 

Geranium lake, bluish 


Purple 

Deep purple, royal purple, helio- 
trope, magenta: In the distemper 
colors are included the various 
colors heretofore mentioned in 
oil, which are used for water 
color decorating. The japan 
color has some shades which are 
never used, only in automobile 
and other such work, as for ex- 
ample, umber, black, and common 
colors of the previous list. 


All of these can also be ob- 
tained in dry form in the artist 
colors. As in oil colors, there are 
many different tones other than 
mentioned before, such as madder 
lake, orange, vermillion, pink 
madder, Harrison red, light red, 
new blue, Antwerp blue, indigio 
gray tint, cobalt violet, Naples 
yellow and many others in addi- 
tion to the standard colors. 

We have taken up color before 
as to the hue, tint and shade. 
Now as to colors in everyday use, 
which are listed below according 
to their permanency: 


NON-FADING 


Raw sienna Burnt sienna 
Raw umber oxide. 


Burnt umber 
Indian red 


Toluidine red 
Tuscan red 


black 
Black oxide of 


iro 
Venetian red 
Vandyke brown 
Cobalt blue Yellow ochre 
Carbon black Vermillion 
Ultramarine blue (except when used 
with white lead) 


FAIRLY PERMANENT 
green — light, medium and 
r 
Chrome yellow—light, medium and 
orange 


nge Cadmium yellow 
Para red (aniline) 


In addition to these, colors in 
oil which are used and listed at 
various supply houses, are as fol- 
lows: 


REDS 
Indian Tuscan 
Turkey Venetian 
Scarlet Vermillion 


Vermillion, unfading, permanent and 
Englis 


BLUES 
Chinese Prussian 
Cebalt Ultramarine 
YELLOWS 


Orange chrome Medium chrome 
Yellow ochre Golden ochre 

Dutch pink French yellow ochre 
Light or canary chrome 


Cleanliness cuts the cost of 
finishing. 
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tist 4 

They“dovetail’’ chemically. 

ink Sanding Sealer and lacquer 

form a permanent bond 

£10 

les it unites chemically with laequers, Opex Sanding 

ddi- is the ideal undercoater for lacquer wood finishes. 
we It -teplaces shellac and shellac substitutes that make the rd 

ore finishing lacquer: brittle as well as cloudy. This Opex Sealer 

sands more easily—flows better. Due to large production it 

‘ bee, ean be purchased at.a price comparable to a good shellac. = 

This perfected sealer forms a permanent bond between new 

ing Ef _-wood and the “first coat. . . or between the filler and next = 
coat if-stains are usedy .. 
Thus it. produces .a tougher ond. more durable lacquer film. 
Be? Te gives richer depth and luster to the finish. 
"Naturally, sucha product is now being followed by imita- 

de, ‘tions, but these are‘similar only in name or purpose—not 

perfected, » Unlike Opex Sanding Sealer—the original—these 


- substitutes are milky. in appearance, . vy up the grain and 
are too quick drying t6 give a smooth : 
finishes ‘include a‘ complete line. “quality” primers, 


? sutfacers for either wood, metal or composition products. 
used Used with Opex, lacquers, they assure a finish of unsurpassed 
beauty and life, 
Our Use this glad to demonstrate Opex -prod- 
ucts in your Pe: Use is cou n to brin ou, More com- 
and 
Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
} in Largest Paint.and Varnish Makers in the World 
fol- 


. | SHE RWIN- W-WILLIAMS 
OPEX 


Namee 


The Sherwin-Williams Co., 
708 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
Please send me complete data on Opex Industrial Lacquers 


City State 
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Spray FinisHine 


Production engineer calls attention to some of the racks and holders 
that have been designed and placed in service in the spray 


CONCERN manufacturing a 
medium grade of furniture 
has developed several interesting 
devices and methods for keeping 
down the cost of spray finishing. 
One feature, in particular, in- 
cludes a considerable number and 
variety of holders for supporting 
material in process. 

Three booths are located along 
one wall, each booth exhausting 
directly out from the back. The 
entire remaining space in a large 
room is given over to storage 
and trucking. As a result, ample 
room is available to swing work 
or trucks so that congestion— 
which often cuts down production 
—does not exist. 

Everything smaller than arm 
chairs is put on trucks. Each of 
these trucks has a superstructure 
arranged to hold maximum quan- 
tities of the different units that 
are to be finished. Considerable 
ingenuity is displayed in the de- 
sign of these holders in order that 
a few designs will take care of all 
the factory products. In this con- 
nection it may be stated as a 
truism, that the success or failure 
of a finishing process is as de- 
pendent upon the ingenuity of 
racking the parts, as upon any 
other single factor. 

Referring to the accompanying 
drawing, the reference letter A 
shows the way in which some 
styles of ends are hung after 


room of a furniture factory 
By Donald A. Hampson 


spraying. A series of steel rods 
project from the framework built 
on the truck. These rods are %%-in. 
in diameter and may be spaced 6 
or 8-in. apart on centers; in either 
case, they are adaptable to a va- 
riety of sizes and shapes. Not 
only single pieces but often whole 
pieces of furniture are hung from 


Illustrating three different methods of 
supporting parts of furniture while they 
are being sprayed, or while they are dry- 
ing immediately after having been sprayed. 


the rods. Of course, such whole 
units are limited to light models 
like taborets and stands. 

Round rods present a minimum 
of surface to make contact with 
freshly coated articles and as a 
result they are used extensively 
in many racking schemes. The 
steel rod has advantages over the 
wood rod, in that it can be easily 
cleaned, it is stronger and it can 
be used in smaller diameters than 
wood. 

In this factory, table tops are 
sprayed before the final assembly. 
For small tables and tables of the 
leaf variety, the type of rack 
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The Sheer Joy of Progress 


Uninterrupted progress in your finishing depart- 
ment—this satisfaction is yours when guided by 
the recommendations and assistance of Glidden 
service. The experience of fifty years is at your 
disposal. 


RYWHERE EVERYTHING 


The Glidden Company, National Headquarters, Cleveland, Ohio 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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shown at B is employed. These 
racks consist of substantial wood 
frames—skeleton in form—the 
vertical members of which are 
pierced at intervals for %-in. steel 
rods. The tops are laid on these 
horizontal rods. 

It is the company’s policy to 
avoid extending the heights of 
racks to a point that would cause 
any inconvenience to the work- 
men. For example, on these racks 
for table tops, there is only 30-in. 
of vertical height involved; still, 
the workmen are able to get as 
many as 120 of the smaller tops 
on one of the truck racks. 

Stands, chairs and tables are 
sprayed on the turntable. Smaller 
parts are handled separately, on 
other holders inside the booth. 
The part of the drawing marked 
C shows a light steel holder ar- 
ranged to swing out from the 
inner sides of the booth. Holders 
of this type are useful for support- 
ing furniture legs, spindles and 
other slender parts while they are 
being spray finished. 


Quality Lacquer Pays in End 


Recently I had the opportunity 
to examine several different makes 
and grades of lacquer. The ex- 
periment was extremely interest- 
ing because it showed particu- 
larly that manufacturers as a 
whole have their own ideas as to 
what constitutes a good lacquer. 

It is my belief that in some 
cases the reputation of modern 
lacquer has been placed in an un- 
favorable light, due to the fact 
that certain manufacturers have 
been “making lacquers down to a 
price.” 

Furniture manufacturers are 
willing to pay for high grade lac- 
quers if it can be proved to them 
that it will pay to use the higher- 
priced materials. 


In the experiments, I found one 
furniture lacquer that was very 
low in price but the manufacturer 
claimed that it was a good prod- 
uct. Investigation confirmed the 
first guess, that while it was a 
lacquer because it contained some 
cotton, it was constructed at a 
cost as low as the manufacturer 
dared to go. 

Another product investigated 
contained about four times as 
much _ film-forming materials 
(solids) as the cheap product, 
therefore when it was sprayed it 
would cover more than twice as 
much surface per gallon as the 
cheaper material. 

The price per gallon was not 
quite as much as the cheaper 
grade. In addition to this, the 
high grade material will outwear 
the cheaper product, it will level 
out nicer when spraying and will 
never blush in moist weather. 

Experience proves time and 
time again that it pays to use 
high-quality lacquers on medium 
and high grade goods and that in 
the long run the better materials 
are usually cheaper per unit.— 
Cc. J, Steinhart. 


Robert Rauh, Inc. Increases 
_ Production Facilities 


Robert Rauh, Inc. (distillers and 
refiners of resinous x 1 480 
Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J., 
announces that “‘we have just com- 
pleted installations for an additional 
1,000,000-Ibs. capacity for the pro- 
duction of ester gum.” 


R. A. Plumb is New Clean-Up, 
Paint-Up Chairman 


Dr. R. A. Plumb, General Director 
of the Truscon Laboratories, Detroit, 
is the new Chairman of the National 
Clean-Up and Paint-Up Campaign 
Committee. Dr. Plumb has accepted 
this important post at the request of 
President Charles J. Casper of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation, Inc. 
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Radio 
Cabinets! 


HE World’s Largest Manufac- 
turer of electrical equipment hada 
working sample of Sandseal early in 


December. Four weeks later they wired 
in an order for a large shipment! 


America’s largest users of wood finishes 
are beginning to employ this extraordi- 


nary product, along with Sunstand 
Stain, in their finishing schedule. 


Marietta Paint & Color Company 


MARIETTA, O., COLUMBUS, O., HIGH POINT, N. C. 
Marietta Par & = Company 
arietta, io. 
USE COUPON Gentlemen: 
We would be glad to try a five (5) 
gallon can of Sandseal at the drum price. 
> | 
State 
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UniFORMING Mixed Gum 
uw FURNITURE 


Foreman Finisher in furniture factory explains how to finish furniture 
that is built up of mixed gum to produce an equalized, uniform, 


rich 


walnut color, or whatever tone is desired 


By Jj. M. 


N MANY woodworking fac- 

tories gum wood has taken its 
place among the higher-priced and 
more substantial hardwoods, and 
for some time it has been the 
predominant substitute for walnut 
and mahogany. In fact, in the 
better grades of furniture we see 
the use of gum for posts and 
wherever a piece can be used so 
it is not too conspicuous; it is, of 
course, suitably harmonized as to 
color and effect, thereby saving 
considerable in the cost of lumber. 

In the cheaper and medium 
grades of furniture, such as radio 
cabinets, music cabinets, dining 
room and bedroom suites, etc., 
gum is often employed almost 
entirely. 

I have had experience wherein 
these gum cases would come to 
the finishing room, and they con- 
sisted of red gum, sap gum and 
tupelo all glued up together, but 
the finished job had to be abso- 
lutely uniform in color. 

With the present competitive 
conditions and production require- 
ments, water stains for these ar- 
ticles are both slow and expen- 
sive. 

I tried the various makes and 
kinds of pigmented oil stains, but 
these would not carry our color 
dark enough; also, I tried other 
prepared stains, but they too 
proved unsatisfactory. Needless 
to say, all of this covered a con- 
siderable length of valuable time 
and much “head-scratching.” Fi- 


nally the following method was 
adopted: 


Combination Filler-Stain 


The cases are given a careful 
inspection for checks, dents and 
similar defects characteristic of 
gum wood. In preparation for 
this inspection, the surfaces are 
cleaned by blowing them off with 
compressed air, or dipping them 
in a light oil stain, thereby re- 
moving all surface dust and any 
dust that might be packed in by 
belt sanding or handblock sanding 
in the cabinet room. The sur- 
faces are given an application of 
dark combination filler and stain* 
(lacquer proof), then “ragged off” 
the same as any other filler. 


Shading or Blending 
This leaves some of the red 
gum a nice walnut color, but the 
sap remains very light; in fact, 
at this stage, the cases have a 
very striped and splotchy appear- 


*We receive the filler from the 
manufacturer in the customary paste 
form, with the colors or dyes ground 
right in, therefore ‘‘combination filler 
and stain.” Then we take, let’s say, 
5-Ibs. of this paste filler to one gal- 
lon of benzine or gasoline, mixing 
thoroughly as a thin paint. This is 
termed by most finisher’s as a 5-Ib. 


cut. 

It is well to state though, that 
filler is used on gum and other non- 
porous woods only to obtain color, or 
stop the suction of the wood, thus 
aiding succeeding applications. For 
all open-grained or so-called “hun- 
gery woods,” a 10 or 12-Ib. cut is 
required to fill up the pores. 
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A modern requirement~ 
prevents bleeding of fill- 
er and stain--lays the 
grain to minimize sand- 
ing operation -- dries 
quickly for sanding and 
recoating in one-half 
hour. A five-gallon trial 
order will demonstrate 
W-Seal as an essential 
material to lacquer fin- 
ishing—at the drum price 
of $1.75 per gallon. 
Sprayed as it comes from 
the drum. 


( It fills in one coat--works 
rapidly and sands easily. 
For use under lacquer en- 
amel finish on wood or 
composition. Lacquer 
enamels, brushed or 
sprayed over one sanded 
coat of W-Surfacer, give 
a smooth and present- 
able job. Try it— you'll 
find that it fills the need. 
Should be reduced with 
equal part of thinner for 
spraying. 


W -Seal 
Brevolite - 


W- 
Surfacer.- 


fills in one coat 


BREVOLITE Lacquers 
and Lacquer Enamels 


WAUKEGAN CHEMICAL 


“Values that Endure” 


COMPANY 


‘Waukegan Illinois 


ca ccc. Ask for full 
finishing — full particulars sent. 
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ance. After an overnight drying 
it is up to the spray man; he uses 
a very thin spirit shading or 
blending stain (which is made by 
using a good grade of prepared 
red colors); then, by properly 
controlling the spray gun and air 
pressure, he touches up all the 
light places, and blends the color 
off into the more acceptable areas 
so that the whole effect appears 
natural and pleasing to the eye. 
This work is done before noon of 
the day, then the first coat of 
lacquer—or a good grade of sub- 
stitute shellac—is to be put on. 
Then follows overnight drying 
again, the next day a light sand- 
ing to cut down the nibs. The 
final coat of gloss lacquer gives 
excellent results, with just a little 
wiping off with rubbing oil. 

The result is a beautiful dark 
walnut finish which, contrary to 
general belief, appears rather 
clear and has considerable depth. 
This has proved to be not only 
an economical finish, but it leads 
to several advantages—as in case 
of a rush order, the three opera- 
tions at the spray can all be per- 
formed on the same day. Then, 
too, any high-lighting or shading 
can be done in the so-called 
“blending operation.” 

Where lighter toned finishes 
are required, a transparent filler 
may be employed and the blend- 
ing or penetrating stain can be 
applied to produce the desired 
shade. I have had equally good 
results when sanding over the 
filler, before taking the article 
into the spray booth. The advis- 
ability and probable success of 
doing this depends upon the work- 
ing conditions and the atmos- 
pheric dust and dirt. 


Clean. shop conditions should 
start with the beginning of all 
finishing work. 


Cheap Spray Booth Lining 

In a certain plant where grease 
had always been used to coat the 
insides of spray booths, the man- 
agement got the idea that this 
grease was costing too much. 
Accordingly a much cheaper grade 
of grease was purchased—in fact, 
the cheapest that could be ob- 
tained—with the hope that a sub- 
stantial saving could be made. 


The following Saturday the 
sprayman cleaned his booth and 
started to apply the new grease, 
but it happened that the day was 
rather cool and he found the 
grease was so thick and heavy as 
to be almost unworkable. In order 
to soften it and make it workable, 
he placed the can of grease on a 
heater and warmed it. 

After several such experiences, 
this sprayman decided to find a 
way to coat the interior of the 
booth with less expense and 
trouble. Accordingly, when he 
had the booth thoroughly cleaned 
again, he took sheets of wrapping 
paper and coated the edges with 
old thick lacquer from the can in- 
to which waste lacquer is poured. 
Then he swabbed the edges of the 
booth with a brush coated with 
this waste lacquer and stuck the 
paper to the top, sides and bottom 
of the booth. It worked perfectly 
and effected a real saving of time, 
energy and temper. The cost for 
booth liner was reduced to a few 
sheets of paper.—Platt. 


J peas Complete 


V. J. Dolan & Co. (wood finishing 
supplies), 1830 N. Laramie Ave., Chi- 
cago, announces the occupancy of 
new office quarters at the ar 
present address. The new office 
quarters represent the first step of 
a bre | —— that will provide 
additional factory space. 
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QUICK-SEAL 


The foundation finish for lacquer 
and other finishes 


Dries in thirty minutes 


DO NOT BREAK 
THE SEAL 
By Sanding 
QUICK-SEAL. 


Does not require sanding 


Manufactured by 


Advance Paint Co. 


ishing Indianapolis and Evansville, Indiana 
, Chi- 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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THE MERCHANDISING 
VALUE OF COLOR 


Where and why color appears today on so many articles of utility, 
and how it is being employed to stimulate sales in 
a great variety of products 


By Arthur J. Owen 


FEW YEARS ago color was 

used merely for display pur- 
poses and show but today the 
value of color as a merchandising 
idea, is responsible for two sales 
being made where there was but 
one yesterday. Color today is to 
be found dominating every thing 
from the hot-water heating boiler 
in the cellar to the new air-mail 
envelopes recently put out by 
Uncle Sam. 

It’s not so long ago that the 
kitchen range was finished en- 
tirely in black; then came white 
enamel, then colors. Take for 
instance the old black camera of 
yesterday; now it is radiant in 
a wealth of colors. Yes, color’s 
the vogue. Even the old wooden- 
handle knives now come in deli- 
cate pinks, blues and greens— 
things of beauty, all of them. 


Cameras; Show Windows 

The use of color in such prod- 
ucts comes as a result of the de- 
mand for the stressing of style 
elements in color. Just try sell- 
ing a black camera to some one 
who already owns one. Introduce 
the color change and note the 
awakened interest. Any article 
that has blossomed forth in color, 
will command renewed interest; 
the change from conventional 
Blacks and whites to something 
brighter is bound to increase the 
sale of many products. 

Anything that cheers up the 
interior of the home has a power- 


ful appeal to the housewife; and 
she is usually the deciding factor 
in almost every purchase that 
goes into the home. 

Color in the show windows or 
the showrooms never fails to 
attract the feminine eye, especi- 
ally when there is displayed the 
highest degree of that elusive 
quality known as color harmony. 


Plumbing Fixtures 


Perhaps no class of manufac- 
turers are stressing the vogue 
for color more than the makers 
of plumbing and heating fixtures. 
On a recent visit to a certain 
plumber’s showroom, I witnessed 
a display of color that one would 
never expect to find in articles of 
this sort. Here I saw plumbing 
fixtures in a wide range of colors 
including Copenhagen blue, Clair 
de Line blue, Ming green, St 
Porchaire brown, Orchid of Vin- 
cennes, Ionian black, Rose du 
Barry, Tan’g red, Ivoroire de 
Medici and Meissen white. 

There was a full range of colors 
from the delicate tints of orchid 
to a hue as deep as ultramarine 
blue. Here was color in plumbing 
fixtures with distinctive charac- 
ter, lacking the grayness of or 
dinary color tones. Colors full of 
life, positive, with depth and 
purity. The use of color will have 
a strong effect from the stand- 
point of merchandising on visitors 
to this show room. 
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Typewriters; Radiator Covers 


Go to your typewriter store. 
What attracts your immediate 
attention? Typewriters in color, 
of course; some in delicate shell 
pink, some in blues, others in 
apple green, each with its appeal 
to the present day generation of 
school and college students. Ask 
the owner of such a store the ef- 
fect of color on sales. His answer 
will again affirm the merchandis- 
ing value of color, as a means of 
increasing sales. 

No one was particularly inter- 
ested in enclosures for the hot 
water or steam radiators; their 
dullmess did not appeal to the 
finer senses. But when a Utica, 
N. Y., manufacturer making this 
product dressed them up in colors 
to harmonize with the color 
scheme of the modern home, the 
effect on sales was remarkable. 
Color more than trebled his sales. 


It’s the Style 


The manufacturer of today, who 
expects to hold his trade—and 
what’s more increase the sale of 
his commodity—should give care- 
ful attention to color. The day of 
the plain blacks and whites are 
gone by the board. But color, 
like fire, is a dangerous thing in 
the hands of the novice. Careful 
study and attention to the smallest 
details are required, if one is to 
turn out a product that will fit 
into the general scheme of things 
in these modern homes of color, 
for above all we must avoid 
gaudiness. 


Touching Up Sap Walnut 
With a Hi-Light Gun 
One of the problems of the 
finishing room is to obtain a uni- 
form walnut finish, When the 
walnut is not selected we get 


quite a lot of sap and light, 
streaky wood which, if not re- 
touched, leaves an unsightly fin- 
ish. 

A manufacturer of wood prod- 
ucts often buys walnut lumber or 
dimension stock that has been 
steamed. This steaming has a 
tendency to change the sap and, 
when a natural walnut finish is 
desired, this steamed sap wood 
takes on a reddish coat and shows 
up slightly darker than the re- 
mainder of the wood. 

There are on the market, a 
number of sap stains for retouch- 
ing the sap wood before the finish 
is started, but sometimes quite a 
few places are missed. This 
method of retouching requires an 
extra handling and calls for quite 
a bit of careful work. 

One of the easiest and quickest 
methods of retouching sapwood to 
equalize its color with the heart- 
wood, is to shoot on the stain with 
a shading or hi-light gun. The 
finisher can take a piece of walnut 
and blend the sapwood to match 
the heartwood perfectly. 

For a natural walnut finish, fill 
the surface with a light brown 
filler, and allow it to stand over 
night. Then coat with clear lac- 
quer primer or white shellac. 
After drying, sand smooth. You 
now have the wood ready for the 
final finish, but suppose you see 
a big sap streak—a place that’s 
been missed! Mix materials ac- 
cording to following formula: 


Black lacquer enamel........ -gal. 
Cardinal-red lacquer enamel.§ fi. oz. 
Clear 114-gal. 
Thinner, gh grade..... 


This “sounds rather dark”, but 
when sprayed on it is “nearly 
natural”. The more you go over 
the surface, the darker it gets. 

Now take your shading gun, 
fill the small cup and adjust gun 
for 30-lb. pressure. Shade the sap 
streak to match the rest of the 
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walnut. You can also shade out 
other light spots. 

Then I come right back with my 
lacquer finish, because the shad- 
ing is so light that it blends right 
in with the lacquer going over it. 
This, you see, requires one hand- 
ling for touching up the sapwood 
and applying the first coat of lac- 
quer. Repeat with the second 
and third coats of lacquer and 
then rub or polish. It will not rub 
out unless you rub clear to the 
wood. 

This formula can be used for 
several shades of walnut. You 
will find it a good shading stain 
to use on birch or other woods 
that are finished in walnut—as 
on gum or beach.—E. T. Miller. 


Moving Large Refrigerators 
in Finishing Room 

Commercial refrigerators are so 
bulky and heavy they are really 
awkward units to handle; one of 
them is beyond the capacity of 
two men and it doesn’t present 
any good grip for crane handling. 

At the Lorillard Refrigerator 
Co.’s plant, in Kingston, N. Y., the 
management has adopted the lift 


Some of the heavy refrigerators on plat- 
forms ready to be moved by lift trucks to 
spray booths. 
truck and its platform as the 
means of handling these large 
units. Some of the units weigh 
tons and may require two trucks 


to move them, with platforms set 
in tandem for storing. 

The refrigerator is put on a 
platform as soon as it is as- 
sembled; then it goes to the finish- 
ing room. Here filler coats are 
brushed on and the rubbing is 
done—all while the refrigerator 
rests on the portable platform. 
When it is desired to move the 
unit, a lift truck is brought into 
service to do the trick. After the 
filling operation, the job is run 
into one of the big spray booths 
for the gloss coats. 

The accompanying illustration 
shows some of the refrigerators 
on platforms, waiting their turn to 
enter the spray booths. Hardware 
is applied after the final finish 
coats are on. Most refrigerators 
continue to be finished natural, 
with oak the predominating wood. 
The landslide to color, found in 
most lines, has not hit this bus- 
iness, although gray finishes are 
used to some extent. Both ma- 
hogany and walnut are also used. 

Some managers argue that it is 
poor practice to tie up a lot of 
skids in this way. To meet this 
point, one has only to ask how 
much time and labor can be saved 
for the price of a year’s interest on 
a $5.00 platform. If a skilled fin- 
isher can be kept more steadily 
employed at productive work by 
the use of portable platforms, that 
interest quickly fades to insignifi- 
cance—A. H. Donaldson. 


DuPont’s New Retouching Finish 


The Chemical Products Division of 
the E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
has added to its No. 7 line, a material 
called “No. 7 Touch-up Black.” It 
is especially suitable for touching-up 
worn spots, scratches and other 
damaged places in black baked en- 
amel and lacquer finishes, and can 
be applied directly to the metal. It 
is claimed that this material dries 
dust free in from one to two hours 
and gives a hard lusterous finish. It 
is designed for brushing, but may 
also be used with a spray gun. 
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LACQUER 


Drimers 


FOR METAL 


Lacquer expert calls attention to the problems of making lacquer stick 


to metal 


and reveals specific information about primers 


of the oil-base and lacquer-base type; also prim- 
ers that are baked on, and combination 
systems of priming. 


By Dr. S. P. Wilson 


EFORE the use of lacquer 

enamels as finishing ma- 
terials for such articles as auto- 
mobiles, office furniture and other 
heavy metal objects subject to 
considerable wear and tear, the 
question of priming the surface of 
the metal was comparatively un- 
important. Formerly, the metal 
surfaces on which lacquer was ap- 
plied were generally small brass 
and copper articles, to which lac- 
quer adhered well enough without 
much care other than conscien- 
tious cleaning. The lacquers used 
were generally high in gum and 
oil and the finished articles were 
not subjected, as a rule, to any 
severe service. 


For Large Surfaces 

With the problem of coating 
large steel and aluminum surfaces 
to solve, the choice of a primer 
became very important. By far 
the most widely used primer is 
an oil varnish, into which such 
pigments as oxides of iron have 
been ground. The pigment serves 
both as a rust inhibitive for iron 
or steel, and as an aid to the 
sprayer in noting that the surface 
is completely coated. This type 
of primer requires, to give its 
best results, several hours baking 
at from 150 to 250 degrees F., the 
time depending on the particular 
formulation. 


Similar materials are available 
that air-dry in about i2 hours, 
under favorable conditions, but 
these not only require more time 
but are not as durable and are 
subject to wide variations in re- 
sults, unless temperature and hu- 
midity conditions in the finishing 
room are kept constant. It is still 
the writer’s belief that a high- 
grade oil primer, properly baked 
on clean metal, is the best under- 
coat for lacquer enamels. 

On the other hand, there are 
many articles where baking Is 
impossible, either because of lim- 
ited space or fire hazard, or be- 
cause of the low melting point of 
the metal used, or the effect of 
heat on its temper; in these and 
many other cases a _ lacquer 
primer, by which is meant a 
rapidly air-drying primer, of sat- 
isfactory durability is required. 
Many have been put on the mar- 
ket, but only a few have shown 
sufficient merit to survive. The 
best, however, compare favorably 
with the best baked-on primers, 
with a marked advantage in time, 
labor and handling charges. 


Use Pigmented Primer 


A good lacquer primer should be 
pigmented, although clear prim- 
ers are offered and used success- 
fully in some cases. The pigment 
indicates to the sprayer how he 
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is applying the primer and it per- 
mits of a thin even coat being 
applied. Primer coats should be 
thin, by the way, to give the max- 
imum adhesion to the surface. 

Another reason for pigmenting 
the lacquer is the fact (probably 
not generally known) that certain 
pigments and combinations of pig 
ments actually assist in helping 
the primer coat cling tightly to 
the metal—possibly by neutraliz- 
ing the oriented electric charge 
usually existing at the surface. A 
poor choice of pigments, on the 
other hand, will spoil a good ve- 
hicle, and really this is responsible 
for many puzzling failures of lac- 
quer primers. 

The vehicle for lacquer primers 
must naturally be as adhesive as 
possible. Pyroxylin itself, has 
little tendency to adhere to metal; 
really, it is due to the proper 
choice and compounding of the 
oils, resins, pigments and plastic- 
isers that the adhesion is made 
possible and effective. 

In these primers, the function 
of the pyroxylin is primarily to 
speed up the drying time, which 
is almost always appreciably 
longer for lacquer primers than 
for lacquer enamels. This is due 
not only to the greater propor- 
tion of oils and plasticisers, but 
also to the fact that slower dry- 
ing solvents seem to assist in aid- 
ing the anchorage of the film to 
the metal. 

Good lacquer primers require 
an hour or two before recoating, 
particularly if a pyroxylin sur- 
facer is used over the primer. 
Unless sufficient drying time is 
given, these surfacers are apt to 
bridge over sharp corners. 


Under White Lacquers 
For use under white lacquers, 
there are available very good lac- 
quer primers of a light blue tint. 


Since most white lacquers—espe- 
cially the gloss white enamels— 
have a tendency toward slight 
yellowish or cream tints, the 
light blue background seems to be 
helpful toward correcting this to 
what is more nearly accepted as 
a pure white color. 

Although most white lacquers 
are applied to metal over a baked 
white oil-primer, the well known 
difficulties in handling this type 
of first coater would indicate 
that a really durable lacquer 
primer for white should have a 
wide field before it. 


Wood Ground Colors 


Since these primers can be 
made, within certain limits, to 
give satisfactory oak, walnut and 
mahogany ground colors, another 
field is open where they may re 
place the baked-on ground coats 
now commonly used as _ back- 
grounds for the graining proc- 
esses, which are popular for so 
many articles. It is important 
here that the primer be so formu- 
lated as to hold the graining ink 
without allowing it to slip or slide. 
and to withstand the baking of the 
ink, which may be done at a tem- 
perature as high as 180-deg. F. 
Unless the best plasticisers are 
used, this heat may “brittlize” 
the primer and make it practic- 
ally worthless. 

It may be said confidently that 
lacquer primers are now avail- 
able which, when properly ap 
plied, give results as good as oil 
primers on a wide variety of 
metals. They will stand dinging, 
bending and general rough han- 
dling and will often adhere suc- 
cessfully to surfaces where bak- 
ing is impossible. Their particular 
appeal, of course, is to the manu- 
facturer who is not equipped to 
bake but there are manifold pos- 
(Continued on page 47) 
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(Continued from page 42) 
sibilities in securing better pro- 
duction with adequate quality in 
the plants of those now using 
baked first coats. 


A Composite System 

A composite system, occasion- 
ally used, employs as a first coat 
on steel, a thin coat of clear long- 
oil varnish baked on at 400-deg. 
F. for one hour, followed by a 
lacquer ground coat. The clear 
varnish is made to withstand the 
high heat and it gives a suitable 
result in less than one half the 
time required at the usual tem- 
peratures. However, it requires 


ovens capable of reaching this 
high temperature, and these can- 
not be heated by steam. Electric 
or gas furnaces are required. 


Spraying Fancy Turnings 

Recently a very fine tea wagon 
was brought into my repairing and 
refinishing shop. The wagon was 
practically new, nicely painted 
and attractively decorated. But 
there was one thing that placed 
this article in the class with cheap 
goods, and very few people would 
have accepted it upon delivery. 
The turned legs were very fancy 
in profile and when viewed from 
a short distance away, the under- 
sides of all the beads and other 
fancy members in the turnings 
showed white. They had been 
sprayed from only one direction 
and, as a result, many parts re- 
ceived no finish. This should 
never have passed the inspector. 

Any article with fancy turned 
legs should be turned upside down 
and sprayed before spraying any 
other part. The spray operator 
should have several felt covered 
sticks large enough to fit his re- 
volving table; then, by putting 
these on his table and placing the 


article on these strips he can pre- 
vent the top of the article from 
being marred when it is placed 
upside down. By doing this, the 
legs can be easily reached and 
no white wood will ever show 
after the finishing is completed. 


A slighted finishing job is a dis- 
credit to the finisher, the inspector 
and the firms that manufacture 
and sell the article. The people 
who bought that tea wagon paid a 
good price for it to an out-of-town 
dealer, and, in their hurry to com- 
plete the furnishing of a country 
home, the condition of this tea 
wagon was overlooked. Later, 
when the discovery was made, 
rather than bother with shipping 
the article back and securing an 
adjustment, the people sent it to 
my shop for refinishing. This 
ought to be a lesson for others. 
We should all strive to do better 
finishing. Let us spray the under- 
sides of table leaves too, as these 
look rather unfinished unless they 
are coated all over. These things 
seem small but they should never 
be overlooked.—J. K. Cooper. 


Milburn Sales Companies 
Incorporated 


The Milburn Sales Corp., and the 
Milburn Paint Spray Corp., were in- 
corporated on Dec. 31, 1928, under 
the laws of the State of Maryland, to 
carry on the sale of a number of the 
products manufactured by the Alex- 
ander Milburn Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Milburn Sales Corp. takes over the 
selling of all equipment manufac- 
tured by The Alexander Milburn 
Co., with the exception of the paint 
spray equipment and air guns for 
greasing purposes. The sale of these 
is being exclusively taken over by 
Milburn Paint Spray Corp. 

The officers of the Milburn Sales 
Corp. are: Alexander F. Jenkins, 
President and Treasurer; Edward 
P. Boyer, Vice-President; Louis J. 
Herzog, 

The officers of Milburn Paint Spray 
Corp. are the same as the above 
with the exception that Robert M. 
Zimmerman has been named Secre- 
tary. 
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THE Drip 


FROM Lacquer Dippixne 


Revealing some of the interesting “fine points” that characterize suc- 
cess in the process of dip-finishing small 
articles in lacquer by machine 


By L. B. Miller 


HERE ARE several methods 

of dipping lacquer enamels, 
but in this article I shall endeavor 
to explain how the best results 
may be obtained by using the 
open-tank method, with reference 
to wooden pieces. 

The lacquer enamel used, need- 
less to say, has an important 
effect upon the operation and fin- 
ish obtained. Where a heavy coat 
is desired in either one or two 
coat dip work, with little or no 
grain showing through (com- 
monly called shrinkage), the lac- 
quer enamel must be heavy in 
body and the dipped articles must 
not be set up too quickly or 
allowed to flow too long. 

If the finish dries too quickly, 
a scum may appear on the surface, 
or wrinkles will remain, making it 
impossible to “even out” the drip 
later on. Or, on the other hand, 
in flowing too long, too much ma- 
terial will run off the surface and 
the grain will show through, or 
shrinkage will occur. What is de- 
sired is to have a lacquer enamel 
high in total solids—including 
nitro-cellulose, gum, oil, and plas- 
ticizer—which will leave a heavy 
coating on the article dipped. To- 
day, there are several brands of 
just this type of lacquer enamel 
on the market; they leave a heavy 
film on the work and dry with a 
good luster. 

However, a thin clear lacquer, 
dipped over these enamels, is 
highly ~scommended in order to 


increase the luster, as well as to 
keep same from becoming soiled 
in handling and assembling. 

The best results are obtained 
through the use of a dipping ma- 
chine, but satisfactory results can 
also be obtained by hand dipping. 

For dipping small articles by 
machine, the pieces to be dipped 
should be racked on a board (a 
holder) that has a projecting 
dove-tailed tongue extending 
along its full length, down the 
center of the back. This dove- 
tailed tongue is made to fit into 
the end of a vertical arm on the 
dipping machine.* When the 
holder or rack is lifted from the 
dip tank and removed from the 
machine it is the practice in 
some establishments to imme- 
diately reverse the holder and 
place it in one of the slots of a 
revolving drum. In this revolving 
operation, the drip which always 
appears on the lower end of the 
dipped article is pulled back on the 
surface where it léwels out and be- 
comes indiscernible. 

It is impossible to state def- 
initely just what the rate of with- 
drawal from the lacquer enamel 
should be, but good results are 
usually obtained at the rate of 
about %-in. per minute. The 
revolving drum recommended 
for this purpose should be about 
5-ft. in diameter and it should 
turn approximately 8-r.p.m. 


*See page 59, Sept. issue. 
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Sarvaeine Dart OF 
Wrates WASTED 


Foreman Finisher calls attention to what materials and supplies are 
excessively in some finishing rooms, and suggests 
methods of reclaiming a considerable percentage 
of this waste 


By F. W. Purdon 


_ is a disease, the cul- 
ture or germ of which multi- 
plies very rapidly when it is 
placed in the proper environment, 
namely, carelessness. It is a dis- 
ease which will eat as a canker 
the very heart and vitality from 
any factory where the germ is al- 
lowed to spread. I wonder if you 
have ever looked upon the subject 
from this angle. 


Non-eliminated waste has writ- 
ten the epitaph for many people, 
factories and empires. Are you 
interested in waste as a foreman 
or manufacturer? If not, be care- 
ful that you or your factory does 
not become inoculated with the 
germ and reach the stage pro- 
nounced, “incurable.” Visualize, 
if you can, a picture of our great 
national forest 100 years ago. 
Now, see what remains of it to- 
day. Look up the statistics and 
see what small percentage of the 
timber actually cut reaches the 
finished product. The waste in 
the lumber industry has been 
something enormous. 

Again, take the meat packing 
industry—a shining example of 
the elimination of waste. As you 
know, every part of the pig is 
utilized, except the squeal, and 
that has been sold to one of our 
leading automobile manufacturers 
for use in their brakes. Enough 
of that. 

Let us consider waste as it is 


found in connection with the 
many finishing departments, 
which is what we, as finishers, 
are chiefly concerned about. Per- 
haps you say, “Oh, well, that lets 
me out. I have no waste in my 
department.” But let us see if 
this is true. First, do you reclaim 
the varnish which collects so 
rapidly on the spray booths? If 
not, there is the first example of 
waste. 


Spray Booth Waste 
When the spraying of varnish 
first became practical, many 


manufacturers would not use it 
because they saw the amount of 
varnish which did not become 
part of the finish, but instead 
lodged on the sides or floor of the 
spray booth. This, to the eyes of 
the man who was interested in the 
running expense of the finishing 
room, had all of the earmarks of 
waste, and the thought of this 
waste was the barrier which pre- 
vented many from installing the 
spray system. 

What happened? It was finally 
figured that increased production, 
labor expense and floor space 
overcame the cost of the so-called 
waste varnish. Here was the first 
thought to consider. Many did 
not stop there. With a little ex- 
perimenting, many concerns dis- 
covered that this so-called waste 
varnish, which is collected from 
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the spray booths and stacks, could 
be very economically reclaimed. 
How? 

Following is the principal man- 
ner in which varnish has and can 
be successfully reclaimed. The 
first step is to line the interior of 
the spray booth with a heavy 
wrapping paper or, if you have a 
use for a flat varnish such as is 
used in the interior of drawers, 
the interior of the booth may be 
coated with melted japan wax. 

The varnish will collect on this 
paper lining and when the ma- 
chine is cleaned at the week-end, 
it is simply a matter of changing 
the paper. Next a double steam 
cooker should be purchased, the 
size to be governed by the amount 
of cull varnish which is picked up 
from the machines. As varnish 
machines must be cleaned 
whether the varnish is reclaimed 
or not, there is no added expense 
in that line. 


Reclaiming Varnish 

The cull varnish, obtained from 
the floor or other parts of the 
booth, should be taken to the 
room where the double cooker 
has been installed and placed in 
the cooker. The varnish now 
is a thick sticky mass. Depend- 
ing upon the amount of cull var- 
nish in the cooker, add either 
turpentine, solvent naphtha, min- 
eral spirits or P. & V. M. naphtha. 
Turn on the steam and allow the 
cull varnish to dissolve thor- 
oughly. This may take from 12 
to 24 hours. 

When the gum has thoroughly 
melted and gone into solution, it 
should be strained into a recepta- 
cle. The straining operation is 
important and should be done in 
a careful manner, for much of the 
value of the reclaimed varnish 
depends on the straining of the 
material. This operation should 


not be hurried or performed in a 
haphazard manner. 

Depending upon the nature of 
the varnish and the work it will be 
used for—this controls the amount 
of boiled linseed oil and japan 
drier to be added to the gum and 
solvent during the cooking opera- 
tion. There should be some of 
each added, which is covered by 
the type of varnish and the 
amount being cooked. When the 
varnish is strained it is still hot 
and will be quite thin; as it cools 
it will thicken. After it has cooled | 
to room temperature, add turpen- | 
tine and, with the aid of a hy- } 
drometer, bring it to working 
consistency. 

The paper taken from the | 
booths should be cut into small 
pieces and put into the cooker. 
As the varnish melts off, the 
large pieces of paper may be re- 
moved with a paddle. 

Considering the cost of drawer 
varnish or varnish for use on 
some unexposed surfaces, which 
costs in good money from 90c tc 
$1.50 per gallon, and the very 
little expense in reclaiming, it 
can be readily seen that the germ 
called “waste” can be given a 
very decisive blow here. 

Another method followed by 
some, is to place the gum in the 
proper solvents, in a large re- 
ceptacle, stir occasionally and 
allow to dissolve, but this is far 
too slow and the accumulation on 
hand reaches too large a volume. 

As stated before, if it is desira- 
ble to use the varnish reclaimed 
for a drawer coater, which gen- 
erally is a flat varnish, there 
should be added to the gum and 
solvents while cooking, enough 
japan wax to bring it to the de- 
sired flatness. In no case should 
melted wax be added to the var- 
nish after it has cooled, as it will 
not remain in solution. 
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Wears Like Flint 


There’s no Substitute for 
Experience 


Half a century of development—half a century 
of grappling with finishing problems—half a cen- 
tury of practical experience—all this is behind The 
Cleveland Varnish Company. 


It is only to be expected, then, that Cleveland 
finishes may be depended on to give better, more 
dependable results, at a consistently low unit cost. 


We specialize particularly in Lacquers; Clear, 
Rubbed Effect and Colored. 
And in Paragon Rubbed Effect Varnishes; Flat, 
Velvet, and Semi-Bright. 


Our corps of specialists are at your service to 
demonstrate the most up-to-date methods for se- 
curing low initial cost coupled with high quality 
finished results. 


THE CLEVELAND VARNISH CO. 


Established 1881 
} 3111 East 87th St. Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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With the proper solvents added 
to the cull varnish collected from 
the booths, the proper amount of 
linseed oil and drier, and reason- 
able care exercised in straining, 
the varnish may be used for al- 
most any purpose for which new 
varnish is used. 


Shellac and Lacquer 

Shellac also may be reclaimed. 
The process of collecting is the 
same as used in collecting var- 
nish, with paper lining. The paper 
should be cut into strips after 
removal from the machine, and 
hung on a rack in a large recepta- 
cle containing denatured alcohol. 
As the shellac dissolves from the 
paper, the paper should be taken 
out and other strips added. When 
the alcohol has dissolved enough 
of the shellac gum to give it the 
required body for working, it 
should be strained carefully; then 
it is ready for use. 

In order to carry on the salvag- 
ing process, only one kind of 
material must be used at the 
spray booth. If varnish and 
shellac are sprayed alternately, it 
is impossible to reclaim the cull 
material. 

Lacquer also may be reclaimed 
by a process similar to that by 
which shellac is salvaged, but 
owing to the volatile nature of 
lacquer there is usually very little 
left to reclaim on a well ventilated 
spray booth, and _ ventilation 
should be the first consideration 
on a lacquer spray booth. 


Cheesecloth and Rags 

The next step to be considered 
in the elimination of waste is 
cheesecloth, rags and _ cotton 
waste. All finishers, no doubt, 
are acquainted with the many 
use cheesecloth and rags have in 
the daily work of finishing in the 
large factory. This is quite an 
expensive item, and if you do not 


reclaim or wash this material, 
there will appear on this column 
of finishing expense, several hun- 
dred dollars each month. 

I know as a fact that in many 
finishing departments, when a 
piece of cheesecloth is soiled it 
is thrown into a can and then 
collected with others at night, 
from the various operations, and 
consigned to the furnace; there 
is no thought of washing it. 
Where would these people get off 
if they used the same procedure 
with their clothes? With your 
purchasing agent, look up the 
amount of cheesecloth and rags 
used in your department each 
month. Have him tell you what it 
amounts to in dollars and cents. 
If you are not surprised, then you 
are the exception. 

The method recommended to 
reduce this waste 98 percent is to 
install two tanks about 3x3x3-ft.; 
connect to these vats a cold water 
line, a drain line and a steam line. 
The tanks should have a hood, a 
door on front, and a ventilator 
pipe at the top. When the rags 
and cheesecloth are picked up 
each day, just fill one tank with 
water and throw the soiled rags 
from each day’s work into that 
tank. 

When sufficient quantity has 
collected, add to the water a few 
pounds of washing compound, 
turn on the steam and allow the 
water to boil for a few hours; 
rinse well in clear water, run 
through an extractor or wringer, 
hang up and dry. The result will 
be good clean rags to use again, 
and very little expense in salvag- 
ing them. In a large factory an 
expense of $150 a month can 
easily be saved this way. 


Rubbing Material 


Cotton waste, which is used on 
rubbing operations where oil rub- 
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bing is done, may be washed the 
same way, except the tank used 
to boil the waste in should have 
a removable screen about one foot 
from the bottom. As the waste 
cooks and during the rinsing 
operation, the pumice stone will 
settle through this screen. After 
the waste has been taken from 
the cooking tank, this screen may 
be removed and the pumice stone 
cleaned out of the tank. 


The tank in which waste is to 
boil should have a drain about 
4-in. below water line, as the oil 
will rise to the surface. When 


4, the waste is cooked enough and 


has been stirred several times, 
open this drain and turn on cold 
water; then the oily water will 
run off. The tanks should also 
have a main drain connected at 
the bottom, and be controlled by 
hand valve. Waste and rags from 
rubbing benches and rags from fill- 
ing operations may be washed to- 
gether. Cheesecloth and rags 
from other operations should be 
washed separately, so they will 
not come in contact with pumice 
stone or silex. 


There are a number of other 
materials which can easily run 
into many dollars of waste. Take 
for instance, sandpaper. Most 
finishing departments use many 
) thousand dollars worth of sand- 
paper each year. Do you get full 
valuation out of the sandpaper 
you use? In most cases not 50 
percent of the full working value 
is used up. 

Now, that you are entirely free 
from waste in your department, 
just open your eyes; look around 
and see if it is a fact. 


Care of Spray Gun Hose 


The fluid hose used in a spray- 
ing outfit requires careful at- 


tention, if satisfactory spraying 
results are expected. My plan is 
to leave the fluid hose filled with 
the material that been 
sprayed. I simply plug up the 
ends with little wooden plugs to 
keep the material in the hose over- 
night or over Sunday. 

If the hose is hung up to drain, 
a thin film of the fluid becomes 
dry inside and will crack and flake 
when one begins to spray again. 
This may result in breaking 
some of the inner lining of the 


- hose, and it will almost certainly 


mean that some of these particles 
of dried finishing material will be- 
come dislodged and be deposited 
on the first few articles that are 
sprayed, after the gun has been 
out of service overnight.—S. B. 
Benton. 


New Sales Connection 


Mr. Louis Ruprecht, who, for the 
past 25 years has traveled the mid 
West and South among furniture 
manufacturers for the Rogers-Pyatt 
Shellac Co., has joined the sales force 
of the James W. Byrnes Shellac Co. 
as special representative. His ac- 
tivity will be confined to the same 
territory. 


Made free from gum 


Auto Lacquers 


Of Dependable, Superior Quality 
We have been manufacturing 
for 70 years at Newark, N. J. 


Chas. Cooper & Co. 


10 Mulberry St. New York, N. Y. 
Works: Newark, N.J. Established 1857 


AU 


reSIne 
Rosin Ester Gum 115°C 
Con 135°C 
Manila 140°C 
Gums cut, fused or treated to meet 
individual requirements. 
ROBERT RAUH,Iac. 
480-490 Frelinghuysen Ave Newark, N.J. 
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Further information 
and data referring to 
the use of flexible- 
shaft driven equip- 
ment for polishing 
the final lacquered 
surfaces of automo- 
bile bodies to pro- 
duce the smooth 
high-luster effects 


MECHANICALLY POLISHING 


ACQUERED 


AUTOMOBILES 


By K. N. Kathju 


N DECEMBER issue of Inpbus- 
TRIAL FInisHine, page 76, I 
notice Mr. Brownlie (Briggs Mfg. 
Co., Detroit) comments on my 
article “Machine Buffing of Auto- 
mobile Bodies O. K.,” in Sept. 
issue, beginning on page 82. It 
is unfortunate that Mr. Brownlie 
should have taken an issue to an 
otherwise uncontroversial and 
now universally accepted mode 
for polishing. 

In the October issue of Auto- 
body, page 123, appears the photo- 
graph, reproduced above, with 
the following printed underneath: 

“The high luster of many of the 
American lacquered cars, is now 
being accomplished by the use of 
mechanical polishing at the finish. 
The accompanying view shows a 
line of Ford Tudor Sedans, receiv- 
ing their final polishing with pads 
operated by flexible-shaft ma- 
chines. In the early days of 
lacquer it was contended, after 
some abortive trials, that there 


was no field for mechanical polish- 
ing. Today, few manufacturers 
can afford to attain the present 
high polish entirely by hand.” 

This is a mechanical age. Those 
who claim that a certain thing 
cannot be accomplished, do not 
know and live in this age. Like 
everything else, mechanical pol- 
ishing is a _ science acquired 
through hard knocks of experi- 
ence—fed by the bank books of 
rich automobile companies and 
fostered by ambition to accom- 
plish the hardest. 


Chemists Laughed 


In 1924, when the question of 
mechanical polishing was first 
given consideration at Ford Motor 
Co., lacquer chemists laughed at 
the very idea. Years of persist- 
ent research enabled Ford Motor 
to learn the secret of mechanical 
polishing. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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In actual tests conducted in the plant 
of an Ohio Company, an operator using 
different makes o guns, — using the 
same lacquer and spraying identical 
pieces—turned out 20% more work with 
the Spraco gun than “with any of the 
others and laid on a smoother finish. 


Another user of Spraco equipment 
writes, ‘‘We are using 4 of your guns, 
have compared them with two other 
types of guns and find yours to be faster 
in _— and equal in quality of 
w 


and construc- 
he is of Spraco guns in- 


Tests prove 
Spraco guns faster 


sures perfect atomization at moderate 
air pressure and produces a fine, wet 
spray that will not split. One stroke 
lays on as smooth a finish as two or 
more strokes of a high pressure gun 
—saves timeand saves material. A fan 
or cone spray can be obtained without 
changing the nozzle, volumeand shape 
are ony and accurately controlled 
and locking devices hold any ired 
setting. 


Spraco guns contain many other ad- 
vantages not found in ordinary guns. 
Write for Bulletin I. F. 100 which de- 
scribes them in detail and shows com- 
plete industrial finishing equipment. 


14 CENTRAL STREET 


SOMERVILLE. MASS. 
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(Continued from page 62) 

True to their advertising, Ford 
Motor Co., did not set out to finish 
cars at a certain price. It was 
desired to get lacquer finish of 
extremely high luster. Thousands 
of dollars were spent in determin- 
ing whether or not such a thing 
could be accomplished. 

Once it was proved that mechan- 
ical polishing was possible, ways 
and means to accomplish the re- 
sults, were devised. Today a 
major part of 6,000 cars turned 
out daily by the Ford Motor Co. 
are polished mechanically and 
defy competition with medium- 
priced sixes turned out under Mr. 
Brownlie’s care. 


Mist Coat; Pads; Speed 
As to whorls, which Mr. Brown- 
lie claims are not imaginary but 
real, I may admit conditionally, 
that they may not have been imag- 
inary in his case. For example, 


Ben at work with setery polishing on beth cides of cor.on the production .lina 


to make pie crust, almost every- 
one uses flour, water, shortening, 
and salt, yet the pie crusts may 
be vastly different. The baker 
must know the technique of mak- 
ing a pie crust, else pie crusts are 
likely to vary  rock-like 
crusts to real crisp ones. Like- 
wise, to obtain a high-grade and 
lustrous finish, devoid of whorls, 
it is imperative that a rich grade 
of thinner be used for mist-coat- 
ing. A cheap thinner, with its 
non-solvent content consisting of 
a considerable portion of naphtha, 
is not suited for mist-coating and 
subsequent mechanical polishing. 
Again, different materials are 
used for pads, depending upon the 
class and nature of the work; 
these include sheepskin, camel’s 
hair, nainsook, rayon and silk. 
Speed has a very important 
bearing, especially when a poor 
grade of thinner has been used. 
A speed of from 800 to 1500-r.p.m. 
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is required, depending on the type 
and size of the pad. When poor 
grade thinner is used, it is im- 
perative that mechanical polish- 
ing be delayed until the residual 
solvent and non-solvent has en- 
tirely left the lacquer film. 


Salesman Handicapped 


I just want to add a word in 
defense of the salesman who 
demonstrated his polishing ma- 
chine and took four hours to fin 
ish a job, which was far from 
satisfactory to Mr. Brownlie. A 
salesman, generally, is a _ sales- 
man and not a demonstrator. Mr. 
Brownlie will admit that a person 
doing a certain type of work 
hour after hour, and day after 
day, would be naturally more 
efficient than a salesman who is 
probably called upon to give one 
demonstration a moath. 

However, many paint sales- 
men have lost good sales because 
they think their work more effi- 
cient than that of the man on the 
job. Possibly he lacks faith in 
the other fellow’s honesty. Let 
the man who is going to use your 
material every day, try your ma- 
terial. If he can use it success- 
fully, the sale is made. 


Seeing is Believing 


Likewise, to satisfy yourself 
that mechanical polishing on 
production basis is an accomp- 
lished fact, go to Ford Motor Co. 
and watch the technique of using 
a polishing wheel. If Mr. Brown- 
lie will write to me, I will give 
him the names of other body 
plants using mechanical polishing 
wheels. 

Although not connected with 
anything pertaining to mechanical 
polishing, I can prophesy the uni- 
versal use of mechanical polish- 


ing of finishing lacquer within a 
year in all body plants, except 
those either obstinately conserva- 
tive, or lacking funds for equip- 
ment. 


Additional Comments 


By W. E. Cole * 


The writer has been following 
up with interest the controversy 
and write-ups in INDUSTRIAL FIN- 
ISHING relative to machine buffing 
automobile finishes, and has re- 
frained from getting into this 
inasmuch as we are instrumental 
in selling the machines referred 
to, but the write-up by Mr. Brown- 
lie in your December issue (page 
76) is such that it calls for an 
answer preferably from ourselves, 
as it particularly refers to firms 
in our territory. 

To begin with, Mr. Brownlie 
takes Mr. Kathju to task when he 
states that Mr. Kathju takes in a 
lot of territory when he states 
every Ford model “A” car built 
is polished, not by manual labor, 
but by buffing, from which state- 
ment he begs to differ. Mr. Brown- 
lie is absolutely wrong, because 
it is a fact, and we can prove that 
every Ford Model “A” car is pol- 
ished by machine. We have 
shipped machines to every Ford 
assembly plant in the world for 
this operation. 

Further, the Lincoln Motor Co. 
has just put out a beautiful pieces 
of work showing the various steps 
in the building of Lincoln cars 
and bodies, and in this booklet 
there is shown a photograph of 
Lincoln bodies being finished by 
this method. Also I wish to state 
that all the rest of the high-priced 
cars built in this vicinity (Detroit) 

*With the Manufacturers 


Sales 
Co., 2180 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich. 
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are likewise polished, proving that 
the application referred to is not 
confined entirely to lower-priced 
cars—although the lower-priced 
field includes the volume users. 
Mr. Brownlie further states that 
he is employed by one of the large 
manufacturers in this city, who 
are progressive and would be 
among the pioneers to adopt this 
method. We, too, agree with Mr. 
Brownlie in this statement, as the 
firm that he refers to was one of 
the first manufacturers to pur- 
chase machines and adopt this 
method. In fact at the time of 
this writing we have machines 
as well as some accessories ready 
to ship to one of their plants. 
Relative to his statement that 
the buffing machine leaves whorls, 


and that in one demonstration of 
a machine over four hours time 
was spent in order to arrive at 
any kind of a polished job: This 
undoubtedly is stated in good 
faith, but we can assure Mr. 
Brownlie that we will be glad any 
time to prove to him in his own 
shop, under his own conditions, 
that the job referred to can be 
rubbed and polished in consider- 
ably less time than one hour by 
one man; and if the installation 
of machines were such as used in 
other plants, this time again would 
be cut considerably. 

With reference to the whorls, if 
the right kind of rubbing com- 
pound is used, that is, one that 
contains no wax, or grease, there 
will be no whorls. 


Sanpine BEFORE AND 
Berween Coats 


Foreman Finisher calls attention to the importance of carefully inspect- 
ing the sanding before finishing begins, and gives practical 
suggestions and recommendations about sanding 
between coats 


By H. J. Milton 


HE first step in securing a 

quality finish on a sanded sur- 
face is to select an intelligent, 
experienced, and careful workman 
from the sanding department, and 
assign to him the task of cleaning 
and air-dusting the surfaces of all 
work before it is sent into the fin- 
ishing room. This man, will have 
ample time to inspect, touch-up, 
or set aside any work improperly 
done, therefore the surfaces of all 
articles passed to the finishing 
room will be in proper shape for 
the under coat or final coat, as 
the case may be. 


My recommendation is that a 
small shelf be built near the air 
duster, this shelf to hold all the 
surface repair materials and 
equipment, such as the different 
stains, putty, stick shellac and 
crayons. An electric heating iron 
can be attached to an ordinary 
light socket nearby, for use to 
heat the stick shellac. 

The finishing foreman should 
carefully instruct his men as to 
the proper sandpaper to use on 
the various coats of shellac, lac- 
quer or varnish, and how to sand 
them properly—and he should in- 
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sist that his instructions be 
obeyed. A No. 3/0 sandpaper, 
used on a varnished surface that 
is ready for the final coat, will cut 
faster than No. 4 /% paper, but it 
will probably fill the surface with 
deep scratches and burn in places 
which later will show a grayish 
hue through the finished surface. 


Between Lacquer Coats 


To obtain the best results, I be- 
lieve that a No. 3/0 sandpaper 
should be used on all shellaced 
surfaces, whether it be the under- 
coats or the final coat to be sand- 
ed. In the use of lacquer coats, 
many finish manufacturers have 
advised little or no sanding be- 
tween coats, but I have found that 
the use of No. 3/0 sandpaper—well 
dampened and the work given a 
light sanding after each coat— 
produces an excellent job, and it is 
easier to handle in the rubbing 
department. 

Many firms make _ different 
grades of products, some varying 
from the high class to the medium 
and cheaper grades, and often the 
sanders—as well as men in the 
other departments—are given the 
impression that the medium and 
cheaper grades require neither 
the time nor quality of workman. 
ship required on the higher grade 
products. Generally the result is 
that in a very short time there is 
a general let-down in the quality 
of the work done, even on the bet- 
ter grades. If this condition is 
allowed to continue, trouble and 
complaints are sure to follow, 
especially on the higher grade 
work. 

Sanding across the grain should 
be avoided at all times as this 
cuts scratches of varying depths, 
across the grain, and _ these 
scratches are very difficult to re- 
move when detected—even when 
worked on by an expert sander. 


umn out of my _ INDUSTRIAL 

FINISHING and paste it in a 
scrap book. Last night at home, I 
was looking through it and noticed 
that I never have told you fellows 
about our “Prove It With Proof” 
book. 


When we first started this plant, 
we bought ourselves a good-looking 
loose-leaf portfolio containing lots of 
empty pages .... you ought to see 
them now! They certainly “prove 
with proof” that custom-made lac- 
quer is what the particular manu- 
facturer wants to use. 


I ALWAYS clip a copy of this Col- 


In this book are photographs of 
letters from many of the biggest 
people in their line, telling us how 
satisfactory RoxALIN products are. 


Which all goes to show that a 
custom-made lacquer, like custom- 
made anything else, gives the best 
service and the best results, because 
it’s specially built for the job. 


Ask us to have a man from our 
Sales Department pay you a visit, 
and when he calls, you ask him to 
show you this book of ours. 


ROXALIN FLEXIBLE LACQUER COMPANY 
SEVENTH AVENUE 
LONG. ISLAND 
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SY 


Make An Exceptionally F "Fn 
Rubbing Surface 


And That Means-- 


Quicker Rubbing —_ Lowered Rubbing Cost 

Partly because we have developed 
in our laboratory the perfect formula 
for the lacquer that sprays on 
smoothly— 


Your Finishers can always depend 
upon that remarkable rubbing sur- 
face. It does mean easier and quick- 
er rubbing, and a corresponding 
saving in your finishing costs. 

This Company has been makers of 
TY-LASTIC VARNISHES for forty 

years. We are now making TY- 
LOID LACQUERS which meet the 
same high quality standards. We 
manufacture a complete line of Strip- 
ing, Satin, Clear and Colored Lac- 
quer Enamels for the Furniture and 
Automobile industry, also a complete 
line of Primers and Undercoatings 
in oil and pyroxylin for the most 
critical. Special colors and require- 
ments for all classes of work can be 
worked out in our plant to the 
customer’s satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 


The Western 


Reserve Varnish Co. 
1251 Marquette St. Cleveland, 0. 


If they are not detected, and are 
finished over with the final coat, 
these scratches will remain visi- 
ble and mar an otherwise perfect 
finish. 

The sanding of mahogany, wal- 
nut and other dark finishes re- 
quires a workman of long ex- 
perience—a man who is careful 
and who has his mind on his work 
at all times—to eliminate white 
edges. It is only by very skillful 
workmanship, and keeping the 
sandpaper well dampened, that 
these sanded—through white ed- 
ges can be properly crayoned or 
restained and put into first class 
condition. 


Acid Proof Table Tops 


There is often a call for a finish 
on table tops or desks that will 
stand strong medicines and chem- 
icals spilled on them, and which 
would spoil an ordinary finish. 
Of course, this is quite a job 
whether finished new or refin- 
ished. The following formula 
should be used and made up as 
follows: 


Iron 4 parts 
Copper sulphate.............. 4 parts 
Potassium permanganate.....8 parts 
100 parts 


These salts should be boiled in 
the water until they become dis- 
solved. Then brush on two coats 
while hot. The first should dry 
before the second is applied, of 
course. When this material be- 
comes dried on the surface, wipe 
off the surplus salt that remains 
on the table top. Formula No. 2 
is made of: 


parts 
Hydrochloric acid............ 9 parts 
50 parts 


After solution No. 1 has been 
dried and wiped off, two coats of 
No. 2 should be brushed on and 
allowed to dry well. The ebony 
black color does not appear for 
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several hours. The third treat- 
ment for the table tops consists 


of: 
1 part 


This should be brushed on hot; 
the oil should be well wiped into 
the wood with a cloth and the 
surplus oil wiped off. In heating 
the oil and turpentine, care should 
be taken to avoid placing it near 
an open fire. The heating should 
be done by suspending a con- 
tainer with the mixture in a pail 
of boiling water, table tops or 
desks finished this way can be 
washed with soap and water and 
treated rather severely without 
doing much if any harm. This 
acid treatment is much more serv- 
iceable than a paint or a varnish 
finish—J. K. Cooper. 


The Finish Sells the 
Furniture 


It is freely admitted by furniture 
merchandisers that finish is a 
prime factor in closing a floor 
sale. The average furniture buyer 
is influenced more by an attractive 
outward finish than by style or 
the quality of inside construction. 
This being the case, there are un- 
usual opportunities for profitable 
advertising when it comes to 
playing up the surface of furniture 
and goods allied to furniture. For 
example: 

1—“ . . . and a surface that 
will retain its original beauty 
through a lifetime . . ” 

2—“With a glowing and lasting 
beauty, this suite represents the 
last word in the finisher’s art...” 

3—“The mellowness of the old 
mahogany surface—a joy to every 
one who admires it in your home.” 

4—“White linen and sparkling 
silver plate—cut glass and flowers 
will find the beautiful surface of 
this dining room set worthy of 
them.” 


Durability 
Elasticity 
Non-Porosity 
Adhesion 


—these are the qualities that con- 
stitute the ideal lacquer for industrial 
application. 

—the qualities you get in every 
quart and drum of ALACO lacquer 
plus quick drying properties! 


If you are having lac- 
quer difficulties in your 
plant, our Engineering 
Dept. can be of real as- 
sistance. Special finishes 
to suit special require- 
ments. Color chart and 
information for the ask- 
ing. 


ATLANTIC 
CHEMICAL Co. 


Manufacturers of High Quali 
Lacquers for 18 Years 7 


Irvington, N. J. 
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What Price— 
A Quality Finish? 


The final operation but first 
seen, making or breaking the 
product upon which your reputa- 
tion hinges. 

The prevalent problem of the 
day in every finishing room 
throughout the country is: 

1. That the ultimate con- 

sumer must be satisfied. 

2. That production costs must 

be lowered to allow the 
producer to successfully 
meet present day price re- 
quirements and be a leader 
in the field, at the same 
time a fair margin of profit 
is necessary. 

Attractive appearance at a cost 
that will keep your budget where 
it belongs is guaranteed by a 
STILLE finish. 


Therefore, we have a point in 
common, as it is equally impor- 
tant for us to maintain our stand- 
ard of quality at a price that is 
attractive for you. Samples and 
prices of our Stains, Shellacs and 
other wood finishing materials 
will be gladly furnished on re- 
quest. May we send them along? 


E. T. STILLE & CO. 


Main Office and Factory 
2343 Greenview Ave. 


CHICAGO, - - ILLINOIS 


Seuthern Office and Factory 
High Point, N. C. 


The craze for bright colors in a 
score of commonplace articles is 
additional proof that appearance 
and therefore, surface, are im- 
portant in advertising. For in- 
stance, we have colored type- 
writers, colored alarm clocks and 
colored safety razors. These are 
not merely for the fastidious but 
for the average buyer and user of 
such articles; and the demand for 
them is brisk. 

A furniture buyer in a large 
New York store said recently: 

“For nearly a year we had an 
odd gate-leg table in our stock 
which was painted canary yellow. 
It had been finished for some 
customer who later failed to take 
delivery. We noticed that it at- 
tracted the attention of hundreds 
of customers, even at the far end 
of the showroom. 

“Finally we realized that this 
table had a certain attraction be- 
cause of its unusual color and 
excellent finish. So we moved it 
around from one section to an- 
other—wherever we wanted to 
attract the attention of the people 
at that particular time. 

“For instance, if we were push- 
ing dining room sets, we placed 
this table in that section, and it 
certainly helped to bring the buy- 
ers. We staved off selling it as 
long as we could.” 

But it is in advertising, that 
finish is a most powerful selling 
appeal when it comes to the con- 
sumer. Buyers and dealers know 
that finish is an important factor 
in selling specialities and they 
are merely reflecting public 
opinion in the matter. 

Words as well as pictures are 
perfectly capable of presenting 
specialities in a way that the ap- 
peal of surface or finish is utilized 
with telling effect. The retoucher’s 
art has done much to transfer the 
glistening table top to the printed 
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page—following on the heels of 
the expert, modern commercial 
photographer of today. 


Saves Spray Waste 


I noticed an article in a recent 
issue of INDUSTRIAL FINISHING in 
regard to saving the waste ma- 
terial from a spray booth. I have 
invented and obtained a U. S. pat- 
ent on a “spray tank” which I 
claim can be successfully and 
economically employed to catch 
and salvage material that other- 
wise would be “spray waste.” 

In coating small articles, such 
as buttons, buckles, clasps, etc., 
with an enamel or other similar 
material, the articles are arranged 
in trays, and the coating is applied 
by means of a spray gun, but a 
comparatively large proportion of 
the coating material does not 
fall on the articles to be coated, 
and hence is wasted. The object 
of this invention is to provide a 
tank to contain the coating ma- 
terial and over which the articles 
to be coated are placed, so that 
the coating material which does 
aot adhere to the articles may 
fall back into the tank. 

The tank may be of any suit- 
able size. In the bottom a 
screened outlet connects by tube 
or hose with the spray gun. In 
one side of the tank, near the top 
edge, an opening connects with 
an exhaust pipe through which 
fumes from the tank may be 
drawn. 

The small articles to be sprayed 
are placed upon trays and these 
trays are set on racks or cross 
slats which extend across the top 
of the tank and rest upon its top 
edges. The tank is partly filled 
with paint, enamel, varnish, lac- 
quer, or whatever finishing ma- 
terial is to be used. The articles 


new! 


Economy Deluxe Sprayer 


For the user of industrial spray equip- 
ment this new Economy DeLuxe Sprayer 
gives better application of any paint, 


varnish or lacquer. ‘ombines high 
efficiency, simple operation and puts new 
life in the paint shop. Light in weight, 
does not clog, easily clea There 
are many good reasons for the present 
popularity of Economy Spray Products 
Priceo: DeLuxe Spray Gun—with ma- 
terial tube, cover, container, 25 feet air 
hose and connections and agitator . 
$32.00. Above without agitator... 
$30.00. DeLuxe Gun without any of 
above accessories . . . $22.00. 
air hose with connections .. $4.5 
one metal container without 
+ $2.50. 


ECONOMY MACHINE PRODUCTS CO., 
5214 Lawrence Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Please ship me equipment listed on margin. 
Send complete specifications and data on other 
Economy Spray Equipment. 


to be coated are sprayed in the 


State 
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Economical 
Marketing 


To make sales more easily 
than your competitor, a big 
portion of your effort 
must be accomplished 
through the finish on the 
merchandise. 


BARRETI 


Meet the most rigid require- 
ments and at a price you 
will regard as reasonable. 


Accurate Control of All 
Operations Insures Highest 
Quality 
Barrett Varnish 
Company 


Originators of Dependable 
Finishes 


2242 Belmont Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


usual way and the surplus coating 
material falls back into the tank 
and is used over again. The 
strainer in the tank outlet pre- 
vents any foreign matter from 
entering the material hose.—R. 
M. Stephenson. 


Lacquer Over Old Finish 


When applying lacquer over old 
varnish, enamel paint, or japan, 
the first and highly important 
operation is to scour the surface 
thoroughly with “Wetordry” 
sandpaper and gasoline, and wipe 
dry and clean. Of equal im- 
portance is the second operation 
—spraying on a coat of emergency 
sealer, clear or black, as _ the 
character of the job may require. 
Within the hour, following this 
preparation, the colored lacquer 
enamel coats may be applied with 
confidence.—A. J. Beecher. 


A, D. Gutchess Now Heads 
DeVilbiss Co. 


The reorganizaton of The DeVilbiss 
Co., of Toledo, Ohio, following the 
death of the founder and president 
Thomas A. DeVilbiss, finds Allen D. 
Gutchess, a nephew of Mr. DeVilbiss, 
in charge of the immense concern 
which, during the lifetime of Thomas 
A. DeVilbiss, grew from an obscure 
operation to an institution repre- 
sented in all the markets of the 
world, and supplying spray painting 
and finishing systems, medical ato- 
mizers, and perfumizers to all civi- 
lized countries. 

Mr. Gutchess went to work for his 
uncle at the age of 14 years, and 
while now but 35, he has so mastered 
the intricacies of the great industry 
that he was the obvious successor to 
the president. 

Other new officers are William M. 
Booker, Chairman of the Board; 
Frank A. Bailey, Vice- pa and 
General Manager; Willia F. 
Gradolph, General Sales Mana er; 
Frank C. Penoyar, Secretary; Walter 
W. Conklin Treasurer; and Howard 
DeVilbiss, son of the founder, As- 
sistant Secretary. The business is 
in splendid condition and its long 
established leadership in its field 
more solidly apparent today than 
ever. 


4 
Pure Shellac Varnishes 

4 Shellac Substitutes 

ce Gloss Lacquers Flat Lacquers 
ih, i Lacquer Primers Lacquer Enamels 
Shellac Gums and Alcohol 
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The present day manufacturer 

realizes more than ever the neces- 

sity of a better finishing material 

on his products. Progressive com- 
petition has shown him how strongly 

sales are attracted by striking and 
original colors. Distinctive varnishes, 
lacquers and enamel of durable beauty 
display the advantage of letting a surface 
of quality reflect the value of your product. 


Perhaps a little experimentation without 

cost, will enable you to hit upon the precise 
finish that you want. Mayer & Loewenstein 

at Long Island City are equipped to aid you 

in solving your finishing problems. Here you 
will find men who are backed up by over eighty 
years of experience in this field—the makers of 
the famous Clover Leaf brand Industrial Finishes. 


Arrange for a demonstration at your convenience 
without cost or obligation. 


MAYER & LOEWENSTEIN 
4343 Vernon Blvd., Long Island City Leaders Since 1846 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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The Perfect Wood Stain 


Modern chemistry should be able to add together desirable qualities 
and remove objectionable features of the various wood dye types 


As Gaul of old was divided into 
three parts, so wood stains of old 
were of three types; water, oil, 
and spirit. Each of these types 
has one or two distinct advantages 
and also a decided disadvantage. 
A list of the good points of each 
type gives complete specifications 
for the perfect wood stain. 


Ideal Factors 


The water stain affords the most 
permanent of colors in the widest 
variety. Being water soluble, 
these colors do not bleed into 
subsequent finish coats. 

The oil stain does not raise the 
surface fibers of the wood. The 
oil helps seal the wood pores. 

Spirit stains dry quickly. It is 
evident then, that the ideal stain 
must use the water soluble 
colors but with an oil-alcohol mix- 
ture as a solvent. 


Impossible Combinations 


It is not the above “ideal stain” 
which is impossible; modern 
chemistry has performed greater 
‘miracles than that for industry. 
Rather, the impossible combina- 
tions are past attempts to mix 
with the water an oil or other 
non-grain raising vehicle. They 
simply did not work as they 
should. 


As long as the stain contains 
water there will be fiber raising, 
as long as the stain contains oil 
soluble colors there will be fading 
and bleeding, as long as spirit 
soluble dyes are used there will 
be fading and bronzing. 


Chemistry That Is Not 
Yet In Books 
Modern industry is_ several 


years ahead of the text book. 
This is especially true in chem- 
istry, the newest and most rapidly 
growing science. It will not 
come as a shock to many then, 
to learn that the Dakalite Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., of 13000 Athens 
Ave., Cleveland, is now announc- 
ing a wood stain which does not 
contain a drop of water yet uses 
only the well-known, fast-to-light, 
water soluble colors with which 
every foreman finisher is familiar. 
The solvent is an oil-spirit mix- 
ture whose drying time is a 
matter of an hour or two depend- 
ing upon humidity, ventilation, 
etc. The many savings made 
possible by this stain will be 
evident to the wide awake finish- 
er. (Advertisement) 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


This service department is conducted to meet the readers’ need for 
prompt information on specific problems, and to give others 
an opportunity to review the questions and to offer 
comments, suggestions or answers 


Metal Stampings 


In the December issue of 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHING, there was 
an article (pages 34-39) on a dip- 
ping and whirling process of 
finishing, as done in a Laundryette 
washer. We are enclosing sam- 
ples of metal pieces which at the 
present time are being given a 
dipped and baked enamel finish 
by the slow, tedious, hand-dip- 
ping process (Note: The pieces 
are thin metal stampings about 
1%x2%-in. One is folded to 
double thickness and all have 
been punched.) When the writer 
read this article he wondered 
whether it would be possible to 
finish these metal pieces by this 
“Laundryette” process.—W. Mfg. 
Co. 


In my opinion these metal 
stampings could not be very satis. 
factorily finished with lacquer by 
the dipping and whirling process 
of finishing, as described in the 
December issue of INDUSTRIAI. 
FrnisHING. My reason for making 
this decision is that the pieces 
have comparatively large flat sur- 
faces which are bound to come in 
close contact with each other, 
and therefore it would not give a 
satisfactory finish. If the pieces 
were more or less round or 
square, and the flat surfaces were 
not comparatively large they pos- 
sibly could be finished by this 
process. 


I believe the best system of 
finishing these metal pieces would 
be by means of an automatic 
dipping machine somewhat similar 
to those that have been described 
and illustrated at various times in 
INDUSTRIAL FINISHING magazine. I 
would recommend a heavy-bodied 
nitrocellulose lacquer. The cost 
per gallon, of course, would prob- 
ably be’ more than that of the 
baking enamel the company is 
now using, but it would not be 
necessary to bake the finish. 
Furthermore, the speed of finish- 
ing would probably be greater 


than it is at present—F. C. 
Overhauser. 
Removing Pad Marks from 


Packed Furniture 


What is the best way to remove 
pad marks from new furniture ?— 
B. C. F. 


The customary method of re- 
moving pad marks from new fur- 
niture is to rub with pumice stone 
and oil and then clean up the sur- 
face. Most furniture is rubbed at 
the factory with pumice stone and 
oil, therefore you would be merely 
continuing this rubbing process 
if you use the same materials to 
remove the pad marks. 

Sometimes, of course, the finish 
is printed so badly that the pad 
marks go deeply into the finish 
and cannot be rubbed out with 
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pumice stone and oil. In this case 
it is necessary to “burn in” the 
bad spots with stick shellac and 
a warm knife, and then rub the 
surface. In other instances, it is 
necessary to apply a new coat of 
varnish over the entire surface 
which shows pad marks, and then 
rub down this varnish with pur- 
mice stone and oil in order to re- 
move the pad marks. 

It is difficult to give definite in- 
structions for removing pad 
marks, as the situation is differ- 
ent in practically every case, and 
what would apply one time would 
not be the best thing to do on an- 
other occasion—W. M. Martin- 
dale. 


For Over 40 Years 


BESECO - LACQUERS 
Have Stood the Test of Time 
Nitro-Cellulose Solutions of all Kinds. 


Bloomfield Chemical Co. 


Works P. O. Box 233 
Harrison, N. J. Newark, N. J. 
Cooper’s Combined 


LACQUER 
A i For 22 


The Three combined in One 
7-Primary Colors-7 
From which all shades may be made 
Chas. Cooper & Co. 


10 Mulberry St. New York, N. Y. 


Works: Newark, N. J. 
Established 1857 


Finishing Toilet Seats 


We are manufacturers of wood 
toilet seats in natural wood and 
color enamel finishes. We are 
compelled to use water stain, as 
our goods are placed in light bath 
rooms where the sun’s rays pene- 
trate through windows. If we use 
oil or spirit stain, the finish will 
fade easily. In using water stain, 
the glue joints in the wood show 
through the finish very plainly. 

We have been wondering how to 
overcome this and would like to 
have some suggestions from a 
practical finisher on same. Would 
also like to be advised how long 
these parts, that are dipped in 
water stain, would have to stand 
in drying racks at the temperature 
of about 70-deg. F., with relative 
humidity of about 5%? What 
would be ample time to extract 
all of the moisture put in them by 
dipping them in this stain?—M. 
R. Co. 


One suggestion that might help 
in removing the trouble you have 
been having with open joints on 


your toilet seats, which are 
stained with water stain, would be 
to use a waterproof glue on glu- 
ing the wood in the seats. This 
would not be affected by the water 
in the stain, and it should prevent 
the joints from showing after 
being finished. 

The drying conditions you men- 
tion are not as good as they might 
be for drying moisture out of the 
wood. I assume that the relative 
humidity of “5%,” which you men- 
tion, is that the wet bulb reading 
is 5% degrees lower than the dry 
bulb reading, or in other words 
the dry bulb reads 70-deg. F. and 
the wet bulb 64%-deg. F. If this 
is the case, the relative humidity 
of the air of about 72 percent is 
not a very good drying condition. 
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In fact, with this relative humid- 
ity, the tendency would be for your 
wood to have a lower moisture 
content than about 14 percent. 
This, of course, is somewhat high 
for use on such articles as toilet 
seats, which are subjected to in. 
door exposure. 

A moisture content of about 7 
percent would be about right for 
this kind of work. To obtain this 
moisture content in wood, I sug- 
gest that you dry your seats, after 
they have been dipped in water 
stain, in a room with a dry bulb 
temperature of 80-deg. F. and wet 
bulb about 62 deg. F. This would 
give a relative humidity of about 
35 percent, and would tend to 
bring the moisture content of the 
wood down to about 7 percent. 
The stained seats should be left 
in this drying room about 24 
hours before any more coats are 
put on.—L. F. Worlendar. 


Finishing Office Desks 


We are interested in trying to 
obtain a durable finish for our 
desks. At the present time we 
are using a flat varnish. We 
thought possibly of using a lac- 
quer of some kind, if it does not 
prove to be too expensive. We 
understand that some of the desk 
manufacturers, who manufacture 
desks of a similar quality to ours, 
are using a lacquer finish, and if 
it is possible to do so we would 
like to know just what their 
method is, the kind of finish they 
are putting on and the material 
they use.—A. T. Co. 


Several different systems are 
used by desk manufacturers for 
finishing desks with lacquer. The 
exact schedule varies according to 
local conditions and the quality 
of work being turned out. The 


IT WITH ZELLAC 


Common Sense 
in Lacquer 
Buying 


In the great competition of retail 
sales, your products do not need to 
fall behind due to faulty finishing! 
“Luck” has nothing to do with getting 
a finish on your products that will 
sell them to the critical-minded con- 
sumer. Success with lastingly, color- 
fully and beautifully finished mer- 
chandise is assured with the use of 
Zeller lacquers and lacquer enamels. 

Excellent finishing results with 
real economy can come only with 
superior lacquer grades specifically 
formulated to meet your special re- 
quirements—and priced as low as 
possible. Let us deliver you a trial 
order of Zellac on that basis! Test 
it! Compare the prices in relation to 
the results! Then you will be cer- 
tain of uniform quality with the ut- 
most of finishing economy. 


Zeller Lacquer Mfg. Co., Inc. 
20 East 49th Street New York City 


ZELLAC 


For Every Inoustriar Purpose 


CHICAGO- DENVER 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND SEATTLE 
WICHITA DALLAS 
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— a quality product at no 


higher price than the ‘‘aver- 
age run”’ 


CADILLAC SHELLAC COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Ferndale (Detroit) Michigan 


This portable Universal Sander for .. . 
SANDING, RUBBING, 
POLISHING, CLEANING, 
SMOOTHING, GRINDING 


fills a real need in plants that apply fin- 
ishing materials. It is amazingly efficient 
on work ordinarily done by hand and re- 
quiring hours of tedious labor. Operates 
on direct or alternating current . ball 
bearing throughout. 
This “pistol grip and trigger switch” disc 
sander can be used advantageously by con- 
cerns manufacturing either wood or metal 
roducts and ap lying all kinds of finish- 
materials. It is a time saving, labor 
saving little machine and its small cost 
makes it a real investment. Ask for Bul- 
letin I. F. for detailed description. 


WOODWORKERS TOOL WORKS 
Quincy Station, Chicago, Ill. 


system that is being used by a 
large desk manufacturer on a 
commercial grade of office fur. 
niture is as follows: 

Fill the wood, either oak or wal- 
nut, with a paste wood filler, 
which is dried overnight in a dry 
kiln. Next morning a 2-lb. cut of 
shellac is applied by spraying. On 
some of the work this firm uses 
straight white shellac; on other 
work, a mixture of half white and 
half orange—to get the toning 
properties of the orange shellac. 
This shellac coat is usually dried 
overnight, although on some of the 
work it is dried only four or five 
hours and then sanded smooth. 


The tops of the desks are fin- 
ished slightly different from the 
bases. The bases on this lower- 
priced work are given a coat of 
heavy-body lacquer over the shel- 
lac coat, and this lacquer is dried 
four or five hours; then a coat of 
velvet flat varnish is applied. The 
velvet flat varnish is air dried 
overnight before packing for ship- 
ment, although often the desks 
get much longer than this for dry- 
ing before they are packed for 
shipment. 

The tops of these desks are 
given two coats of clear wood lac- 
quer over the shellac coat, the 
two coats being applied four or 
five hours apart. The last coat 
is allowed to air dry overnight; 
next day the tops are rubbed with 
a rubbing machine and pumice 
stone and oil. The velvet flat 
varnish on the bases is not rubbed 
at all, but has such a luster that it 
approximately matches the rubbed 
lacquer tops. 

On higher grade work, often two 
coats of lacquer are applied on the 
bases of the desks, as well as on 
the tops, and the last coat is 
rubbed. Sometimes the last coat 
of clear lacquer on the bases is re- 
placed by a coat of flat lacquer, 
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which requires no rubbing, and 
only the tops are rubbed.—R. L. 
Masterson. 


That Finish on Chinese 
Emperor’s Furniture 


The varnish used on the ancient 
Emperor’s furniture, such as de- 
scribed by Mr. C. Dan Youngs in 
the December issue of INDUSTRIAL 
FINISHING (pages 30 and 32), is an 
exudation of ¢si ziu of China or 
urushi no ki of Japan. 

It is a species of poison sumach 
called rhus verniceferus. The ex- 
udation or sap is obtained from 
the tree by wounding the bark 
with a sharp knife in the manner 
of gathering maple syrup; this is 
usually done in the summer time. 
After collecting it in the bamboo 
utensil it is set aside to form two 
layers; the watery part is thrown 
away and there remains a grayish 
viscous substance—the urushi 
proper or genuine ki urushi. 

There are offered in the market 
over 20 varities of wrushi, not 
mentioning the various grades, 
hence an amazing variation of the 
analytical results by scientists. 
The film obtained by using urushi 
is very hard, yet tough and will 
resist all acids, alkalis, hot water 
and heat up to 300-deg. C. (572- 
deg. F.) It takes a most beautiful 
polish which cannot be paralleled 
by any other substance. 

The drying action is not yet 
known exactly. Personally I be- 
lieve it is by both oxidization and 
polymerization. The method used 
by Japanese and Chinese requires 
a dark and damp place, and tem- 
perature of 20 to 30-deg. C. (69 
to 86-deg. F.), which will take a 
day to several days, according to 
the thickness of the coating. At 
other temperatures, or in a dry 
room, it refuses to dry altogether, 
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No Substitutes— 


.r- Geo. E. Watson Company is 
known to painters everywhere as 
a reliable painters’ supply house. 
Orders are carefully filled, and sub- 
stitutions are not made without your 
approval. There are no delays. 
In our new catalog you will find 
everything needed in a modern fin- 
ishing shop. Send the coupon today. 


Our Fireproof Cold Water Paint 
is unsurpassed for painting interiors 
of factories, mills, warehouses, etc., 
where a fireproof, healthy, durable 
and inexpensive coating is desired. 
It is made in dry form ready for 
mixing with cold water. Five pounds 
make a gallon of good paint which 
can be brushed or sprayed and will 
cover 200 sq. ft. The tremendous 
saving over oil paint is readily recog- 
nized. 
400-Ib. 100-Ib. 251050 Less 
Barrels Drums |b.Lots Q'ty 
Interior White, per ewt. $4.00 $5.00 $0.06 $0.07 
Exterior White,per cwt. 6.00 7.00 0.08 0.09 
Prices are Net F. O. B. Chicago 


GEO. E. WATSON Co. 
‘‘The Paint Peoplie’’ 
164 W. Lake Street 


IF 2-Gray 
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EASY NOW TO REPAIR 
DAMAGED FINISHES 


Permanent repairs are easily and 
quickly made with Campbell’s Stick 
Shellac. No use to lower prices be- 
cause of damage—or to incur big 
expense of refinishing. 


CAMPBELL’S 
STICK SHELLAC 


== | Campbell’s Stick Shellac 
»=-| easily restores scarred and 
scratched es to perfect 
[=| condition. It is melted into 
dent or scratch 
and then rubbed down and 
polished. It is truly an ideal 
way to economically repair 
damaged finishes. 

UNIVERSALLY USED 

A color card of Campbell's Stick Shellac 
will be sent free to anyone upon request. 
Shows actual samples of the Shellac and the 
range of 54 different colors. Write for one 


today. 
The M. L. CAMPBELL CO. 
1007 W. 8th St. Kansas City, Mo. 


TO THE MANAGER OF ALL 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
You are constantly confronted 

with a problem in your finishing 

room, and plant in general and the 
solution of which is most essential 
in your particular work. 

ow can improve 
in my plant without the Mabe di 
artificial light? 
THE SOLUTION 

Have your finishing room and 
plant ted with a paint most 
suited for your particular need. 

All paints are not formulated to 
diffuse light to flow out evenly and 
have that ever enduring finish and 


whiteness. 
When conside the finishing 
of your plant terior, by all 


means specify FRENCH’S MILL 
WHITE, and as soon as it is 
properly applied you have the solu- 
tion to your one big problem. 

FRENCH’S MILL WHITE _ is 
made in a flat and gloss finish. We 
solicit your inquiries. 


Samuel H. French & Co. 
Mfrs. 


Paints—Enamels—Varnish—Lacquer 
am Philadelphia, Penna. 


St., New York. 


and remains gummy or tacky all 
the time. 

Another peculiarity of urushi is 
that it actually becomes better by 
aging, (“improves with age”). If 
however, speed is required and the 
ground will withstand heat, it can 
be stoved at 100 to 200-deg. C. (212 
to 392-deg. F.) Under such cir. 
cumstances it will take only a few 
minutes to a few hours to be ready 
to be rubbed and polished. 

In 1909 and 1910, a serious at- 
tempt was made to introduce this 
material into England, but the 
task was finally abandoned as 
hopeless due to working men be- 
ing extremely averse to the toxic 
action of urushi, and so unreason- 
ably frightened that all experi- 
ments had to be discontinued. 

Morrel in his “Varnishes and 
their Components” says, regarding 
urushi, “For airplane propellers it 
is the best coating for durability 
yet known,” page 151, and I sin- 
cerely second him.—F. S. Araki.* 


It is with considerable interest 
that I read Mr. C. Dan Youngs’ 
article in December issue (page 
30) of INDUSTRIAL FINISHING, On 
the finish of an old Chinese suite 
of furniture. According to his- 
tory, lacquer was first discovered 
in the latter part of the Ming 
dynasty about 350 years ago, but 
in the middle of Manchu dynasty 
it died out and became a lost art. 
The secret has long been sought, 
for old Chinese colorings and lac- 
quer were remarkable for their 
lasting qualities. 

According to what is known of 


*In charge of Lacquer Dept. 
Mikami Studio; Oriental and Occi- 
dental art objects and jewelry; 
specialists in fine art repairing and 
urushi lacquer work; 48 West 52nd 
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these early Chinese lacquer fin- 
ishes, the article must have been 
coated with eight or nine layers 
of “lacquer ashes” in paste form, 
which was supposed to be a 
certain kind of ashes united with 
a raw lacquer. 

After each coat had dried for 
several days it was polished. Then 
layer after layer of lacquer was 
laid on—on high-class work often 
as many as 300 layers. This lac- 
quer was colored and often laid on 
thick enough so as to carve into 
the finish after it was hard. 

This finish, so history tells us, 
required three and four years to 
be completed. A peculiar part of 
this lacquer was that it dried in 
a damp atmosphere and it had to 
absorb moisture before getting 
hard. An article, after it was 
lacquered, was covered with damp 
matting to give it the required 
moisture. This old Chinese 
method of finishing is some con- 
trast to the present day finishes— 
where minutes count in produc- 
tion —J. K. Cooper. 


Referring to that “Chinese 
Finish Centuries Old,” the in- 
teresting feature of this finish is 
that no solvent will soften it, 

This characteristic is possessed 
by a present day product *which 
may be sprayed at intervals of one 
hour between coats, is unaffected 
by ultra violet rays, will take a 
superior polish, and when aged, 
preferably in the sun, is unaffected 
by its own or any other known 
solvent. This product, a flexible 
finishing lacquer, is advertised in 
that same issue of INpusSTRIAL 
Frntsuine—A. J. Beecher. 


*Name on Request. 


SPRA'MORE 


PORTABLE UNIT 


is the Low-Priced, De- 

pendable Spray Equip- 

ment that Gives You 
Big Unit Features! 


S87 


Sturdy construction throughout 
of the best materials assures long, 
hard service, free from usual servic- 
ing troubles. The SPRA-MORE 
Twin-Diaphragm Compressor fur- 
nishes a strong, steady flow of clean, 
dry air—without pitting or pebbling. 
Spray Head is instantly adjustable 
from fine line to full five-inch flow, no 
changing of nozzles necessary. 

Handles paints, varnishes, lacquers 
and enamels. Dollar for dollar value 
—the SPRA-MORE leads its field 
in Spray Painting performance. 


There’s a Dealer Near You 
Write for SPRA-MORE Bulletin 


Crown Spray Gun 
Manufacturing Co. 


1218-A Venice Bivd. 
Los Angeles California 
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Practical Send fir Samples 
LACQUER & CHEMICAL CORP. 


214-222 40% BROOKLYN N.Y 


« 


Speed 
ELECTRIC MIXERS 


Clamp to any tank and mix all liquids. 


A wide vari 
MIX 
LAST 
parenrep MONGER 
The Features 
that insure the 
ers 
fully covered LESS 
U S. Patents 
Write for Catalogue 
*ALSOP+ 


ENGINEERING ¢€O. 


47 West 63rd St., New 'York 


Finisher Recommends a 
Striping Material 


Answering J. R. Co.’s question 
(pages 72, and 74, Dec. issue) re- 
garding striping material, I offer 
the following suggestions: 

If stripes are to be applied 
to enamel, I suggest the use of 
any of the new 4-hour enamels, 
adding just a little more of the 
desired color in japan. Do not 
add too much japan color, but 
just enough to cover well and 
yet retain a luster. Generally 
the striping that is done with 
japan color dries a little flat, but 
when covered with a clear finish- 
ing material, this latter acts as a 
protective coating and also sup 
plies the luster you desire. 

If you are using a medium 
gloss finish, mix japan striping 
color with a high-gloss enamel. 
An old method often used when 
striping was applied over enamel 
not to be finished all over with 
clear varnish, was to glaze the 
stripes with varnish to protect 
them and give luster. It was 
customary to mix in the glazing 
varnish a little of the same color 
the article was finished in, but 
leaving it transparent so the color 
of stripes would show through. 

If the article is dark and a dark 
red stripe is desired, a very light 
red stripe must be used, since 
dark glazing material will darken 
the stripes. 

As a last suggestion, if you care 
to use it, gold bronze or silver 
bronze makes a dandy stripe that 
has a good luster and requires no 
glazing. These bronzes are avail- 
able in many colors, but they 
should be of the grade suitably 
fine enough for striping, as the 
regular enameling bronzes are too 
coarse for nice striping. If a 


(Continued on page 114) 
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Color Is No Problem 
When the Finish is 


COLORED BAKING ENAMEL 
And Color is in demand today 


Baieianr colors in a perfect finish is obtained as 
easily as Black with Hilo Colored Baking Enamels, 
because Hilo Colored Baking Enamels are handled the same 
as Black Enamels. 


Same Thinner is used; same equipment for applying, same 
baking procedure—lower oven temperature is the only 
change from your usual finishing methods. 


With uniform temperature of bake and Hilo Colored 
Baking Enamels the finish on your product will match ex- 
actly in color, batch after batch—because Hilo Colored 
Baking Enamels are uniform in color drum after drum—no 
shade variance. 


Solve your color problem. Consider the use of the four 
popular colors referred to on Page 2 in this issue. 


Write for Bulletin No. 7 Hilo Standard Colors. 


Hilo Varnish Corporation 
1 Gerry Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
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“The most po 


NICHOLS 


VERTICAL TYPE 


VarnishLacquer 
DRY ER 


Exactly the same action as the 
large Nichols Horizontal Type 
Dryer and embodying the ex- 
clusive Nichols rotary method 
of producing spray. 


lar complete 
uni for small plants 


This compact Nichols Vertical Type Dryer takes up 
very little room and can be located at the most convenient 
point outside your present drying room. It is a complete 
washing, humidifying and heating unit—operating with 
utmost efficiency and economy and without hand regu- 
lation. 

Write for our booklet describing Nichols 
Drying Apparatus for drying rooms of all 
dimensions—large or small. 


NICHOLS PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


Main Office 33 West 42nd St., New York City 
Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland 


The Nichols Products Corporation in conjunction with the Continental 
Industrial Engineers, Inc. are the sole licensees under patents No. 
1,524,340 and 1,689,279 and any infringements thereof will be prosecuted. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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N THE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

of Dec. 1928 issue (page 71), I 
notice T. F. Co. seeks information 
in regard to “finishing exterior 
metal cases for refrigerators.” In 
the first place, what kind of metal? 
For cold-rolled, steel or iron, the 
safest bet is the baked proposi- 
tion. 

To proceed: First clean off all 
grease and rust. If gasoline is 
used for cleaning it is well to 
“bake” the metal afterwards, 
using a temperature of about 400- 
deg. F., or a slightly higher tem- 
perature than when the enamel is 
baked. This will burn off the 
scum or grease. Then sand 
lightly, but thoroughly. The big 
point is to clean the raw metal 
perfectly. In InpustTRIAL FINIsH- 
inc there are advertisements of 
excellent metal cleaners which 
are not as dangerous as gasoline. 
Take your choice, but be sure to 
clean the metal surfaces 
thoroughly. 


The First Coater 

A good grade of “rubber” first 
coater baking japan is then ap- 
plied. This may be sprayed, 
dipped or brushed on. My pref- 
erence is for the sprayed job, 
for the sake of cleanliness, and the 
time saved. A dipped job doesn’t 
have the uniformity of surface of 
the sprayed or brushed job. It 
also collects more dust while the 
excess materia] is draining and 
dripping off, 


FinisHine REFRIGERATORS 
AND Capinets OF METAL 


Cleaning all kinds of metal surfaces, putting on priming coat, baking 
japan, enamels in color, oven temperatures and 
general production management 


By Fred Mannhardt 


Brushing isn’t as fast as spray- 

ing and one of the essentials of a 
good job is to get it in the oven 
just as soon as possible after the 
coating has been put on. When 
the rubber coat is baked, the sur- 
face may or may not be lightly 
sanded, depending upon choice 
or whether the cost will allow it. 

If you sand the surface, be sure 
to dust it, and if possible use a 
tack rag before applying the sec- 
ond coat. Suppose you are limited 
to two coats. In that case it is 
better to avoid sanding the first 
coat, for two reasons. Finishing 
enamel is not as heavy bodied, or 
pigmented as is the rubber coat, 
and for this reason it is liable to 
show sandpaper marks, or give 
an uneven gloss. 

Another thing: If you should 
sand through to the metal, the 
transparency of the finishing 
enamel will show a glazed brown 
effect where the first coat has 
been cut through, so it is better 
to let the sanding go; spray right 
over the first coat with the finish- 
ing coat, or give the surface three 
coats. In all cases, one or two of 
undercoats, or one of undercoat 
and two of finishing. 

As far as covering qualities are 
concerned, some colored enamels 
do not cover even as well as the 
black baking japan. So, likewise 
look out for spots that are sanded 
through. If you apply only two 
coats, and sand through the first 
one, you have a place that will 
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show on the finished job. In this 
connection, I feel inclined to al- 
ways recommend that the primer 
be as nearly as possible the same 
color as the final finish. 

For instance, if a refrigerator is 
to be finished in maroon, use a 
primer as near the maroon color 
as possible—likewise green, and 
so on. For pink, robin’s egg blue, 
cream, and the lighter tints, it is 
well to use white for the primer. 
The darker shades, aside from 
black, may be baked at tem- 
peratures not to exceed around 
250-deg. F. The lighter tints re- 
quire lower temperatures, say 
around 150 to 200-deg. F. 


Baked Blacks and Colors 


Avoid baking white in an oven 
where black has been baked, as 
the stagnant oily traces of black 
which remain within the oven will 
brown up the coats of white. If 
it is impossible to have a separate 
oven for baking white coats, 
leave the oven door open an inch 
or two while the baking is in prog- 
ress. White coated articles left 
in a cold black oven (with no heat 
on) will not be harmed. It is only 
when heat starts the oven to 
smoking that the trouble begins 
for the white. 

I mention this, because of the 
fact that often certain work 
finished for the day is left out 
overnight. This should not be 
done. Place the articles in the 
oven out of the dust. The best 
way, of course, is not to coat any- 
thing until you have an empty 
oven to receive it. A dipped job 
should be put in oven as soon as 
the excess material has drained 
off. 


Galvanized Iron Surface 


So much for the cold-rolled steel 
and iron. Now for aluminum, 


brass, copper, or galvanized iron, 
or what have you? These are the 
greasier metals; enamels, as a 
rule, do not adhere to these sur- 
faces tenaciously. Some of the 
boys scratch-brush, sandblast, or 
wire-wheel them first, before ap- 
plying primer. Some also use 
acids. 

For galvanized (zinced iron), 
kill the shiny surface with vine- 
gar or diluted acetic acid first, 
sponging or brushing the surface 
over with either one. Then thor- 
oughly cleanse it with clear water 
and apply the first coating, as in 
treating iron and _ steel. If 
scratches, holes or traces of abra. 
sive are in the metal, you may 
putty these first with a good grade 
of baking putty, or after applying 
and baking the primer. Sand the 
puttied spots before coating them. 


Bleeding Reds 

Do not try to cover red with a 
light color without first giving the 
red a good coat of varnish. If you 
are compelled to put on a light 
color over red, through some mis- 
take or on a repair job, first test 
the red in the oven. It is a 100 
to one shot that it bakes through 
the white coating, even if a coat 
of varnish (sealer) separates the 
two. In that case try to get a 
non-bleeding red, or let the light 
finishing coat air dry. What has 
been said of metal finishing in this 
article applies not alone to re- 
frigerator cases, but to other 
pressed metal products as well. 


Clean-Up, Paint-Up Bureau Moves 


The National Clean-Up and Paint- 
Up Campaign headquarters will be 
moved to the seventh floor of a new 
building at 310 E. 45th St., New York 
City. Everyone having business with 
the Bureau is requested to make a 
record of the change of address in 
order to avoid delays in reaching the 
Bureau by mail or by telegraph. 
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High grade woods and marbles faithfully and economically 
reproduced by the Oxvar Process. 


The Oxford Varnish Corporation 


Detroit, Mich. 
Processes patented in the United States and foreign countries. 


Kindly mention INDUSTRIAL FINISHING when writing advertisers 
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Corxveyvor BEARINGS IN 
Banrine Ovens 


Suggestions and recommendations about bearings within high- 
temperature baking ovens; types of bearings, metal 


linings, lubrication, 


cooling, etc. 


By D. A. Hampson 


ITH THE widespread use of 

continuous finishing proc. 
esses, there has come the prob- 
lem of bearings for conveyors and 
trucks that are subjected to high 
temperatures for considerable 
periods. The film of oil or grease 
is quickly dissipated in tem- 
peratures of 400-deg. F. and over. 
Ball bearings and roller bearings 
fail because of this same lubricant 
weakness. 

In the case of fixed bearings 
operating under such thermal con- 
ditions, the writer has known of 
some that successfully 
cooled by water’ circulation. 
Boxes were made specially for the 
job—cast iron with babbitt lining 
—and they were chambered for 
the water which was piped to 
them. It wasn’t hard to arrange 
oil lubrication for such bearings 
even though they were working 
in a temperature of approximately 
600-deg. F. 

But for bearings that move in 
and out, no such provision can be 
made. It would be possible to 
have them oiled every time they 
emerge from the ovens, but such 
procedure would be very expen- 
sive. Graphite has been used, and 
it does defy heat, but it is difficult 
to apply. 


Bearing Metal 
A different kind of bearing ma- 
terial might be suggested, namely, 
a bushing of §self-lubricating 


material that would be used in- 
side of each wheel and roller that 
traverses the heated area. Such 
material is available both in fin- 
ished bushing form and as round 
bars from which bushings are 
made in the shop. The latter is 
the cheaper material to use and 
costs very little more than ordi- 
nary bar bronze that is found in 
cored or solid form in all machine 
shops. 

Ordinary bronze requires lubri- 
cation. At the speed of conveyors 
and kindred apparatus, lack of 
lubrication would not prevent op- 
eration, as it would with ma- 
chinery of a higher order, but it 
would increase the power con. 
sumption and shorten the life of 
bushings. 

Bronzes are now kept in stock 
that operate successfully without 
lubrication. These are distin- 
guished from phospher and man- 
ganese bronze in name and na- 
ture; they are known as “high- 
lead” bronzes and are a mechani- 
cal mixture of lead and copper. It 
is the lead content that gives lubri- 
cating quality. Lead itself is an 
ideal bearing material, but it is 
not used alone because of its soft- 
ness. Backed by a copper mairix, 
it does very nicely. 

The high-lead bronzes are made 
in different grades. A grade with 
relatively small lead content will 
do for the work mentioned in fin- 
ishing departments. This material 
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Mahon Spray Booths to Meet 
Individual Requirements 


Mahon’s research and scientific development coupled with 
practical experience in design and installation of thousands 
of Spray Booths of various types, has resulted in the 
following features of superiority: most complete protection 
for workmen—highest degree of fire safety—full protection 
of fan and motor—greatest air exhausting capacity with 
minimum power consumption—minimum heat loss in cold 
weather — adaptability to stationary, turntable or con- 
veyor line production methods. Profit by Mahon's expe- 
rience through years of development — let 
Mahon engineers cooperate with you in the 
solution of your Spray Booth problem. A con- 
sultation will not place you under any ob- 
ligation. 


Illustrations here show Ma- 
hon Evase Exhaust 
Stacks--Mahon innel Type 
Spray Booth in use on con- 
veyor a auto 


an in- 
dividual Booth with turntable 
for use in auto paint shops. 


Write for our latest chums on Mahon Spray Booths 


The R. C. MAHON COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 


M lacturers o, Booths and Exhaust Stacks, Industrial Dryi: 
and Blow Pipe Systems. 


MAHON 


RAY BOOTHS & EXHAUST STACKS J] 


- DESIGNED FOR FIRE SAFETY - 
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machines easily. It is softer than 
ordinary bronze, therefore it 
must be handled a little more 
carefully when “pressing home.” 
Too close a fit on its pin is not 
advisable. 


Buy Tested Materials and 
Avoid Trouble 


Finishing troubles of various 
articles would be greatly reduced 
if the manufacturer would make 
it a point to find out whether the 
firm supplying him with paint, 
enamel, stain, varnish, lacquer or 
whatever he uses has a physical 
laboratory where they try out 
each batch of material made. 

Not a haphazard, happy-go- 
lucky way of doing it, but an 
honest-to-goodness test in a labor- 
atory that is equipped with bak- 
ing ovens, spraying booths, coat- 
ing machines and all latest de- 
vices known for applying paint, 
enamel, etc.; where they make it 
their business to try to duplicate 
the method and conditions that 
you have in your plant; where 
they have experienced men to 
make these tests, men who have 
worked in plants similar to yours 
and have been confronted with 
the same problems you have. 

The liquids used in the major- 
ity of industrial paints and en- 
amels are composed of varnish 
that is liable to be stringy if over- 
cooked or it may have a granu- 
lated appearance if under-cooked. 
The pigments are largely litho- 
pone, zinc, tetnox, asbestine, talc, 
etc., that vary in liquid absorp- 
tion. 

Lacquers and baking enamels 
are of an entirely different nature, 
but the same rule applies to them 
insofar as the variation of raw 
materials, hence the necessity of 
a rigid physical test of each batch 
of material made, for color, vis- 
cosity, opacity, grinding, flow, 


bake, air-drying and general work- 
ing conditions. 

In dealing with a concern that 
does make these tests before ship- 
ping you the goods, you are as- 
sured of as uniform a product as 
it is possible to make, your finish- 
ing troubles are reduced to a 
minimum and it doesn’t cost you 
a cent more—W. B. Fralick (Paint 
and Varnish Tester, Practical 
Demonstrating.) 


Cleaning and Refinishing 
Galvanized Iron Containers 


Under the above title, appearing 
on page 78 of January issue, | 
notice an inquiry by M. O. W. Co. 
which interests me. The inquirer 
does not state what the containers 
to be cleaned and repainted are, 
nor their size, but from the large 
quantity mentioned it would seem 
that they are cans of some sort 
that are loaded and _ returned, 
then cleaned and painted ready 
for another trip. If such is the 
case, a systematic method of 
handling and doing the work 
might well include some lengths of 
roller conveyor, together with the 
present or possibly some sug- 
gested equipment. 

So far as removing the old paint 
is concerned, I believe the com- 
pany can do that quicker with a 
sandblast outfit than any other 
way. Whether or not the caustic 
soda treatment is required for 
other purposes is a fact not stated. 
If carried far enough, sandblast- 
ing will remove the zinc coating, 
but there is a “happy medium” 
between the two extremes that 
will be found satisfactory if the 
metal will stand usage and re- 
peated preparation for refinish- 
ing, it will stand intelligent sand- 
blasting. This treatment will 
reach the seams too, and the 
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Warping, Shrinking, 
Checking Prevention. 


Imperfections in plywood panels 
are usually due to an excess of 
moisture content in the core 
stock, cross banding or veneer be- 
fore finishing. Warping, shrink- 
ing and sunken joints, result from 
putting the plywood stock into 
the manufacturing process before 
it has been properly conditioned. 
Case-hardening, checking and 
blistering in finishing processes 
are the result of conditioning 
which does not properly eliminate 
excess moisture, and can be per- 
fectly eliminated by efficient dry- 
ing methods. 

When the plywood panels and 
the finished article are manufac- 
tured in the same shop, the stock 
should be held as short a time as 
possible between the last drying 
operation and the finishing room. 
If the stain and filler are dried 
by DRY-SYS equipment, this dry- 
ing operation does a great deal to 
reduce the moisture picked up by 
the plywood during its progress 
through the shop. But if the 
panels are made up at a different 
plant, or if they are held in stock 
before being used, then a drying 
is absolutely necessary before the 
plywood stock is put into the 
manufacturing process. Other- 
wise excess moisture content will 
cause sunken joints and other 
serious defects. 

In like manner, core and di- 
mensioned stock must be properly 
conditioned when used. Only 
proper redrying just before lay- 
ing will insure freedom from 
checks and other troubles. 


Drying Systems, Inc., designers and 
manufacturers of drying equipment, 
will gladly give you any further in- 
formation you may desire on this 
subject if you will write them at 1809 
Foster Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


(Advertisement) 


general surface will be in good 
shape to receive lacquer. 

As a suggstion, they might try 
air-drying meter enamel. It will 
dry for handling in about three 
hours and is elastic enough for 
sheet metal work. If desired, this 
could be baked slightly, as sug- 
gested by R. L. Masterson. 

The lengths of conveyor will 
save much of the handling and 
storage costs. Arrange the work 
in station form down a hall or 
long room or around a smaller 
room. The soda tanks are Sta- 
tion 1; then a length or two of con- 
veyor to Station 2, which is the 
wire brush or sandblast; then 
another length to the spray booth, 
after which another length might 
pass through a form of quick- 
bake oven, etc. A sandblast will 
do the work in about the same 
time as a spray gun.—D.A.H. 


Brightening Coppered 
Coil Springs 

Along with certain industrial 
products, springs of different 
kinds are often used. Some of 
these are enameled, some plated, 
and still others may be left just 
as they were formed. The latter 
is the easiest way and frequently 
the one adopted because of the 
high cost of treating a quantity of 
irregularly-shaped small parts. 

The writer has seen an inter. 
esting method of upgrading the 
appearance of coil springs which 
are used on a wood article that is 
otherwise nicely finished. These 
springs come from the forming 
machines with considerable oil on 
them; this would gum up and at- 
tract dirt in time, and it pre- 
sented a disagreeable problem to 
the manufacturer. After some 
time the management found a 
simple way to solve this problem. 
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A tumbling barrel was made and 
this barrel is loaded two thirds 
full with springs; then sawdust 
is put in to come up level with 
the top. After being revolved 
slowly for about half an hour, the 
load is dumped out and the 
springs are separated. All traces 
of oil are removed and the springs 
are vested with a gloss that does 
credit to the remainder of the 
assembly. The sawdust’ brings 
the lightly-coppered wire up to a 
finish something akin to a gold, 
which is extremely attractive on 
the counter of a retail store. 

Strange to say, the springs do 


not tangle up at all during the 
tumbling process. Although there 
are coils at each end, and several 
bends between, there is no 
trouble at all with tangling when 
the load is dumped.—H. D. 


George Belcher Writes: 


I havea modern well-equipped Industrial 
Finishing Shop, including a sandblaster 
for cleaning metal products. 

I would like to hear from any manufac- 
turer of metal products interested in 
having his lacquer-finishing work hand- 
led by experts. 


GEORGE BELCHER 
95-12 150th St. Jamaica, L. 
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Issued tenth of each month. Dis- 
tributed exclusively to executives 
and foremen finishers in all kinds of 


industrial plants where finish coats 
are applied. 


PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
Publishers 

Office; 802 Wulsin Bidg., Indian- 

apoiis, Ind. Telephone, Riley 6771. 

President, A. T. Gaumer; Vice- 

President and Managing Editor, W. 

H. Rohr; Secretary, R. E. Suits; 
Treasurer, E. A. Dosch. 


Subscription rates, $1.00 r year 
in U. 8. and possessions; $1.50 per 
year in Canada and $2.00 per year 
in foreign countries. 


Advertising rates on application. 


EDITORIAL 


Powerful Sales Appeal in 
Color Pictures 

Pictures in color are lavishly 
used in present day advertising 
and selling. One of the countless 
ways in which they are employed 
with telling effect is in the sale of 
complete fixtures and interior 
decorating for high-class stores, 
offices and banks—and in some 
cases for the exteriors as well. 
An example of this occurred re 
cently in the experience of a sales: 
man for a concern that plans, 
designs, furnishes and _ installs 
complete bank  interiors—and 
when possible, exteriors also. 

Among the recent prospective 
customers was a banking firm 
that “warmed up” to the point of 
considering an expenditure of 
$6,000 for new interior fixtures. 
The salesman took measurements, 
sized up the building in general 


and, learning that the company 
had plenty of money available, he 
laid his plans accordingly. 

When he returned to meet the 
Board of Directors, he had not 
only perspective views in true 
color of the fixtures, but color 
pictures also of proposed new in- 
teriors and exterior walls, includ- 
ing a handsome stone front. 
When he exhibited the exterior 
pictures, he narrowly escaped 
being thrown out! 

After the storm had subsided— 
after much discussion and voting 
—the directors decided to accept 
the proposal for improving the ex- 
terior of the building, the cost to 
be $16,000, but leaving the interior 
as it was. A few days later the 
salesman was notified of the 
directors’ final decision to accept 
the entire proposition, exterior as 
well as interior—a $22,000 con- 
tract sold through the use of 
artistic drawings in color. 


Motor Car Show 

The exhibition of latest crea- 
tions in motor cars—wherein col- 
or, luster and splendor reign su- 
preme—are interesting, education- 
al and stimulating to all who see 
them. Every exhibition of new 
automobiles is a style show of de- 
sign and a powerful advertise- 
ment for color and finish. 

In each of these exhibitions we 
see assembled under one roof 
samples of the world’s greatest 
manufacturers—creations which, 
during coming months, will be 
released by the thousands and 
scattered throughout the world to 
form part of the “passing show” 
on every highway and byway 
traversed by a motor vehicle. 
This represents a potent influence 
—a standard of quality in design, 
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color, finish and luster by which 
much of what is useful and beauti- 
ful in other lines will be judged, 
and compared. 


Mechanical Polishing 


In recent months some discus- 
sion has arisen among INDUSTRIAL 
FINISHING writers and readers as 
to the practicability and success 
of mechanically rubbing, to a final 
high luster polish, the lacquered 
surfaces of automobile bodies. 
This subject has aroused marked 
interest, and this month we are 
fortunate in being able to present 
two articles by writers who we 
believe are fortified with the latest 
facts, figures, photographs and 
technical information. 

These articles, which probably 
will be followed by others from 
time to time, are well worth read. 


ing and preserving, not only by 
those readers who are in the 
automotive industry, but also by 
those who are identified with other 
industries in which finishing and 
polishing constitute the final 
phase and touch of the manufac- 
turing process. 

To the editor’s mind, the most 
significant fact brought out in 
these articles is the statement by 
Mr. Kathju (practical and tech- 
nical lacquer chemist) that, “to 
obtain a high-grade and lustrous 
finish, devoid of whorls, it is im- 
perative that a rich grade of 
thinner be used for the mist coat- 
ing.” This and several facts about 
the character and type of equip- 
ment to use are of vital impor- 
tance to industrial finishers, be- 
cause this information represents 
what has been learned through 
long patient experimenting and 
much costly experience. 


Trade in MICHIGAN. 


distribution in Michigan. 


162-4 Front Street 


Sales Agent Wanted 


One who has had experience selling to the Furniture 
We pay a liberal commission and will carry stock for 


We make a special SHELLAC AND LACQUER COM- 
BINATION FOR THE TRADE—a wonderful seller, 
at an interestingly low price. 

Apply direct: 
James W. Byrnes Shellac Company, Inc. 


New York City 
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Finisher Recommends a Striping 
A. Krautzberger & Co. Material 
(Est. over 25 years) (Continued from page 100) 
. striper makes a mistake, any of 
these bronzes can be easily 
y cleaned off with a little pure lin- 


Manufacturers of 


SPECIAL AIRBRUSHES for 
EVERY INDUSTRIAL DE- 
MAND including apparatus for 
TEXTILE SPRAYING and RE- 
TOUCHING of POSITIVES 
in PHOTOGRAPHY and AR- 
TISTIC DESIGNING for COM- 
MERCIAL AND OTHER 
PURPOSES 


NOW HAVE AN AGENCY IN THE U.S.A. 


For Particulars and Catalogs 
Apply to: 


CURT G. SIEGELE 
396-8 Broadway New York 
Phone: Canal 7668-7669 


CORUCO 


is the 


MASKING TAPE 


you have been 
looking for. 
Send for free 
sample and prices 

The Consumers Rubber Co. 
1302-04-06 Ontario St. 
Cleveland 


seed oil on a wad of cheesecloth, 
but there is no pyroxylin-base 
striping material that can be 
cleaned off either a lacquered or 
enameled surface, without either 
leaving a trace of it, or doing 
some injury to the finish from the 
effect of the thinner, reducer or 
solvent. 

A splendid quick binder for gold 
bronze is a spar varnish cut with 
gasoline; if it dries too fast to 
stripe satisfactorily, a very little 
linseed oil may be added. A little 
experience will teach a practical 
finisher how to adapt this material 
to prevailing conditions, such as 
room temperature, etc. 

A 4hour enamel, used with 
japan color and reduced with 
turpentine for striping, may dry 
too fast to work well; if so, add 
a little of a slower drying varnish. 
This can be regulated to your own 
particular desire and needs.—M. 
V. Leach. 


Referring to J. R. Co’s. inquiry 
under the title “What Striping 
Material?” (pages 72 and 74, Dec. 
issue) why you are using drier 
with japan colors I do not know, 
as these colors are carefully com- 
pounded at the factory, and addi- 
tional japan drier may retard the 
drying qualities. It’s queer stuff. 
May I advise that you stir into 
your plain japan color about two 
parts of good rubbing varnish to 
one part japan color (bulk)? 
Then thin with turpentine only. 

Lacquer striping material can 
be made to dry to suit conditions 
and requirements, by adding lac- 
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quer retarder or boiled linseed 
oil. If you wish to make your 
stripe more opaque, oil color may 
be added. The more opaque, the 
less the gloss. Enamel can be 
striped with lacquer, but the risk 
is too great. If a mistake should 
be made and the stripe must be 
removed, it may result in the 
whole job having to be re- 
enameled... Lacquer acts as a 
paint remover, and will blister 
enamel. 

I have had irregular success 
with this material, finding that on 
some enamels which were thor- 
oughly hardened, it would be sat- 
isfactory; then again on other 
enamels it blistered the enamel, 
especialy in striping. In using 
lacquer to stripe with, oil must 
be added, or the strong lacquer 
will ruin the brushes. 

So it is a case of making your 
lacquer dry more slowly, where- 
as the japan and varnish must dry 
more rapidly. My advice is to 
use japan colors. Lacquer re- 
tarder will take almost, if not as 
long, to harden as the japan color 
properly speeded up—Fred Mann- 
hardt. 


Referring to the question “What 
Striping Material?” beginning on 
page 72 of December issue, one 
cannot ordinarily use a lacquer 
striping material over a varnished 
surface, as it will lift the varnish. 
A finisher might be able to use 
a brushing lacquer for this pur- 
pose if the undercoat were very 
hard, as these brushing lacquers 
do not lift as do ordinary spray- 
ing lacquers. Some makes are 
better adapted for this purpose 
than others. 

There are several good brands 
of quick-drying enamels on the 
market today which have a good 
gloss and covering qualities. You 
would have to reduce these a little 
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Equipped with 
totally enclosed, 
self - ventilating 
motor — safe to 
use in mixing 
highly volatile 
materials. 


in Use 


lacquers, 
enamels, surfacers, 
primers, etc. Re- 
duces mixing costs 

Uniform 
quality of materials 
for spraying is in- 
sured after being 
“Lightnin mixed 
— nolumps to clog; 
no air bubbles 


Portable— Clamp 
On Any Tank 


MIXING EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


229 East 38th St. New York 
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for striping, which will shorten your japan color, you might re- 
the drying time. Some of these duce your japan with turpentine 
enamels dry in from two to four and add a 4-hour varnish, which 
hours. will make a fairly good gloss to 
Or, instead of adding dryer to’ the stripe—J. K. Cooper. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Advertisements under this heading 45 cents a line per insertion, minimum charge, 
$1.35. In estimating, calculate six words to one line, and add one additional 
line for heading. Use this department to obtain help, find positions, buy and 
sell equipment, dispose of manufacturing properties, etc. 


Fro} 


Feat 


USED “THINNERS” WANTED SUPERINTENDENT WANTED 


We are in the market to buy quan- For small grinding department, ex- 
tities of used ‘“‘thinners.""” What have perienced in furniture enamels and 
you? MASTER-CRAFT PRODUCTS industrial finishes. Department con- 
CO., 623 Briar Place, Chicago. sists of superintendent and one 


helper. Advise experience, who we 
should ask for recommendation and 

industrial pyrexylin lacquers. | Salary reauired, Our plant ie located 
An Ohio Company. Give detailed ex- 
perience in reply. Address IF-241, 
eare Industrial Finishing. 


HERE !S THE PICTURE! 

We are a young, well-established 
BLACK JAPAN FORMULATOR lacquer manufacturing concern in 
Thoroughly experienced in formu- the East with a reputation for un- 

lating, also finishing. We require an usual products and intelligent 

A-1 Black Japan man with real paint technical service. We need one or 

factory experience. THE ARCO CO., two men with ability and practical 


Cleveland, Ohio. experience that will enable them to 
call on prospects or consumers, in- 

EXPERT FINISHING vestigate their finishing problems, 
SUPERINTENDENT diagnose their troubles, and pre- 


scribe the proper treatment. They 
Wanted by large novelty and case must create confidence in the con- 
goods factory in nearby state. State | sumer by their technical knowledge 


salary, experience, etc. Address IF- | of lacauer, their practical knowledge 
240, care Industrial Finishing, of finishing, and possess business 
ability coupled with personality that 

EXPERIENCED SALESMEN will enable them to close deals with 


large organizations. Would prefer 
Wanted to call on _ Industrial | chemists or chemical engineers. 


trade. Address Industrial Depart- | Give full details of your experience, 
ment, O'BRIEN VARNISH CO., ! compensation, ete. Address IF—244, 
South Bend, Ind, { care Industrial Finishing. 


THE COLUMBUS VARNISH CoO. % 


: COLUMBUS, OHIO “Clas 
Specialize in Industrial Finishes Adves 
VARNISHES 2 COAT DAILY FINISHES 
LACQUERS. LACQUER ENAMELS 

SHELLACS STEEL OR WOOD FINISHES | 
_ENAMELS BAKING FINISHES 
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